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Introduction 

Since the end of World War II the Interdependence of nations 
and peoples of the earth has become a reality. Changing geographi- 
cal boundaries and the creation of dosens of new countries have 
caused mutual cooperation and understanding among nations. Al- 
though many of these problems can be alleviated by direct action 
on the part of official representatives of nations, it is recog- 
nized that mutual interaction and communication of ordinary citizens 
have become vital supplements to peaceful coexistence. This mutual 
interaction, or cultural relationship, is defined by McMurry as the 
friendship between the citizens of different countries, or a people 
to people friendship, that develops in ways similar to ways a friend- 
ship develops between two individuals (36:3). Efforts on the part 
of individuals and governments to increase the extent and effective- 
ness of this mutual interaction have crystal ized in the development 
of foreign student exchange programs. 

In the UnitcKl States, as a direct expression of good will 
and intent toward the peoples of other nations, the government has 
implemented am educational and cultural exchange program through the 
Department of State (46:1). One of the most important facets of 
this exchange program is the exchange of scholars between the United 
States and other countries of the world. Due to the impetus of the 
Fulbright Exchange Program that started in 1946 an increasing num- 
ber of foreign students and scholars have attended our colleges and 
universities (69:96). For example, at Indiana University there were 
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192 foreign students from 46 countries in 1949-50 but 756 from 73 
countries in 1963-64. Throughout the same period educators in- 
creased their attention to an emphasis upon the values of inter- 
national exchange and association with people from other nations 
and cultures. During 1963-64 over 90,000 foreign students were 
enrolled in our institutions of hi^er education and the nuid>er 
is expected to increase annualljr in the years to cosm (42; 4). 

Thus, almost all colleges now have some foreign students on their 
caiepuses. 

Even though these programs have expanded and greater numbers 
of foreign students are sojourning in our country, the complex 
variables involved in cross-cultural exchanges make it difficult 
to evaluate the total effect of these programs. Most of the re- 
search to date has concentrated on the problems of foreign students 
because differences in cultural values and meres among the parti- 
cipants, and differences in their motivations, desires, and person- 
alities, are primary factors affecting their visits here, other 
factors, however, such as the influence of the American students, 
and the physical environment of the campus community, are known to 
affeot the total outcome of the exchange experience (14:105). If 
the true impact of tfio exchange programs is to be evaluated adequately, 
these variables must be mere fully investigated. 

The lack of information about the quality and extent of the 
interaction between foreign and American students i of particular 
concern to educators (14:105). Effective interaction is one of the 
main criteria for Judging the succeas of the exchange experience. 
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yet little is known about the factors involved in foreign and American 
student relationships (49:285). Where the student body and the num- 
ber of foreign students are small, the relationships may be close 
and effective; but on the other hand, they are often artificial. 

In the large universities, the size of the student bodies and great 
numbers of foreign students sometimes result in general anonymity, 
coldness, unawareness, and occasionally even actual rejection. 

There have been numerous studies directed toward determining 
the effects upon foreign students of their study in the United States. 
According to Cormack, though, research on the effect of foreign stu- 
dents on American students has been wholly neglected (14:109). There- 
fore, the personality and behavioral changes in American students 
that might occur as a result of interaction with foreign students 
have never been identified. 

The investigations that have been completed (25:26) centered 
on isolated attitudes and traits of American students who were 
friends of foreign students; but there is little research which 
has attempted to construct a composite view of personal character- 
istics which may account for a student’s seeking or rejecting these 
friendships. Goldsen investigated the assumption that American 
students who seek the company of foreign are socially deviant and 
unable to form satisfying friendships with their own American peer 
groups. Her findings indicated that the American students who were 
friends with foreign students were actually outgoing and active in 
campus activities (25:32). Haller and Bray tested seven hypotheses 
concerning the attitudes and interests of American students named 
as friends by foreign students. The one hypothesis which was 
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accepted was that foreign students tend to like American students 
who are Intellectually oriented. 

In addition to the social and intellectual variables, more 
information is needed about the background characteristics and 
previous experiences which may encourage students to seek out people 
from other countries. Use extent to which prior envii'onmental sit*> 
nations influence interaction has not, as yet, been determined. 
Gillin, however, has suggested that regional cultural values exist 
within the United States and that people within a certain region 
reflect vxlues slightly different than those of people from another 
region (24:107). He states, for example, that people in the Midwest 
tend to feel that foreigners are inferior and that they prefer 
isolationism to international cooperation (24:109). if Gillin* s 
typclogy is correct, then would students from certain states or 
sections of the country be more likely to form friendships with 
foreign students than those froti other geographical areas? Or, does 
a student from a large metropolitan area react differently to foreign 
students than one from a less populated area? Other factors, such 
as birthplace of parents and their socio-economic level, might also 
influence the extent of interaction. The question may be asked 
whether or not a student ^ose parents are foreign born feels more 

kinship toward foreign students than one whose parents are native 
born Americans. 

Since more foreign studento are visiting the United States 
for one or more years of their high school education, many American 
students have been exposed to a variety of experiences with people 
from other countries before they enter college, it would be of value 
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to foreign students' advisors to know if this previous experience 
with exchange students In high school Influences the extent to 
which Anerlcan students Interact with foreign students after they 
enter college. Having had foreign students visit the faoilly or hone 
connunlty, travel abroad, and service in the military forces are 
other experiences which may Influence a student's reaction to friend- 
ship with foreign students. Furthermore, Interest in a particular 
field of study, such as language or international relations, may 
indicate certain personality characteristics which encourage students 
to become acquainted with foreign students. 

In addition to these background characteristics and Interests, 
it would be of value to educators to know if some students are 
motivated to Interact with foreign students because of certain per- 
sonality traits. Do students, for instance, who are autonomous and 
less concerned about peer group pressure make more friends with 
foreign students than those who feel the need to conform to societal 
pressure? Or, do students who feel the need to help others tend to 
form friendships with foreign students more so than students who are 
not so altruistically motivated? 

Even though these personal characteristics of individuals 
Involved in trans-cjltural interaction are important, factors in- 
herent In the living arrangements also contribute to the quality and 
extent of friendships that may develop <49:63, 102-103). Therefore, 
situations Involvi.ng foreign students in residence at American col- 
leges and universities offer unique opportunities to test various 
social theories in a cross-cultural context (29:212). It may be 
possible, for instance, to apply theories about interracial 
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stereotypes and ethnic group prejudices and their relationahip 
to enviroiwental situations. The effects of certain living 
arrangenents are knoim to be beneficial to the reduction of 
interracial prejudice between ethnic grows, but whether or not 
this is true for cross-cultural groups remains to be seen (15:592, 
593). Investigation into this aspect of Intergroup living would 
enable educatore to more fully understand the problems affecting 
Interaction between foreign and American students on our campuses. 

An important value frequently assumed for having foreign 

students on the campuses of colleges in the United States is the 

broadening effect their presence and associations have upon the 

native students, m view of tiie ^essures to limit non-resident 

enrollment in public institutions, to restrict housing and financial 

aid to resident students, and otherwise respond to the demands of 

expanding enrollmenta, it is important to evaluate the effects of 

foreign students on American students and in turn, upon American 
colleges. 



Statement of Problem 

The problem of this study was to analyze and describe the 
Impact of foreign students upon those American atudents who have 
had the greeted: amount of contact with them. This investigation 
approached this problem by analyzing the personal data character- 
istics, personality inventories scores, and personal interview 
responses of a group of 554 American atudents who were named as 
friends by foreign students at Indiana University. 
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The specific objectives of this investigation were as 
follows: 

!• Identify and learn the personal and background charac- 
teristics of tdiose American students who were named as friends by 
foreign students. 

2. Determine the personality characteristics and needs of 
the named friends as reflected on the Edwards Personal Preference 
Schedule and the Allport -Vemon-Lindaey Study of Values. 

3. Ascertain the origin and development of the relation- 
ships between foreign and American students. 

4. Determine the American students' perceptions of foreign 
students. 

5. Learn what effects the American students felt their 
associations with foreign students had upon them as individuals. 

6. Learn what the American students felt about other 
Americans' attitudes toward their friendships with foreign students. 

7. Determine the American students' attitudes toward finan- 
cial aid for foreign students. 

8. Determine the American students' opinions about foreign 
students' problems and difficulties. 

9. In a residence center composed of foreign and American 
students, determine the differences between those American students 
named as friends by the foreign students and those American students 
not named as friends by foreign students. 

The specific questions derived from the objectives of this 
study were based on the items of data available from three main 
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••urces •£ laf^rMti^a; personal data file*, penenality inventeriea 
*cere«, and the interview data. 

The persenal data item* ebtained frem the file* in the Dean 
of Student* Office included the fellewing: age, *ex, marital etatus, 

campu* heueing unit, das* standing, field of atudy, heme state, size 
of heme town, participation in activities, military service experience, 

birthplace* of parents, educational level* of parents, and occupation* 
of parents. 



Th« tw. p«r*«Mllty Invent.rle. administered te the students 
in the named and net named pepulatlens were the Edwards Persenal Pre- 
ference Schedule and the Allpert-Vemen-Llndzey Study ef Values. Ihe 



EPPS contains 15 personality variables which are as follews: 



1 . Achievement 

2 , Deference 
3. . Order 

4. Exhibition 

5. Autonomy 

6. Affiliation 

7 . Intraception 

8 . Succorance 



9. Dominance 

10. Abasement 

11. Nurturance 

12 . Change 

13 . Endurance 

14. Heterosexuality 

15. Aggression 



(19:5) 



The Study of Value* contains six scales of interest* or motives in 
personality (3:3). These scales are: Theoretical, Economic, 

Aesthetic, Social, Political, and Religious. 

The personal interview questions were concerned with six 
areas #f the student's friendships with foreign students. These 
areas are: (a) the origin and development of the cross-cultural 

friendships, (b) the American students' perceptions of foreign 
students, (c) the influence of the foreign student* on the American 
students, (d) the American students' perceptions of ether Americans' 
attitudes, (e) attitude* teward financial aid fer foreign students. 
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and (f) opiniana about farelgn student! » heusing and persenal 
difficulties. 



The specific questiens derived fran the main ebjectives ef 
this investigation were as fellaws: 



1. were the ages ef the students who were named as 

friends by fereigm students? 

»ales and haw many females were named as friends 
by the foreign students? 



3. What was the marital status of the students named friends? 

4, What was the geographical distribution of the named friends 
in terms of their home states? 



5. 



^at were the populations of the home towns of the named 
friends? 



6. How many of the named friends participated in high school 
and college activities? 

7. How many of the named friends served in the militarv 

services? ^ 



8. What were the major fields* of study of the named friends? 

9. W^t were the national birthplaces (U.S. or foreign) of 
the fathers and mothers of the named friends? 

10. What were the educational levels of the fathers and 
mothers of the named friends? 

11. What were tiie occupational levels of the fathers and 
mothers of the named friends? 

12. What were the mean raw scores of the male and female 
named friends on each variable of the EPPS? 

13. What were the mean raw scores for the male and female 
Mmed friends on eadi variable of the Study of Values 
Inventory? 

14. Where did the named friends first meet their foreign 

student friends? ^ 

named friends usually get together with 
their foreign student friends? 
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16 . 



17 . 



18 . 



19 . 



20 . 



21 . 



22 . 



23 . 



24 . 



25 . 



26 . 



27 . 



28 . 



29 . 



30 . 



31 . 



32 . 



nanwd friends share in cemraen 
with their fereign student friends? 

Hew Mny ef the naned friends made friends with ether 

•^d®ftts? (in additien te their first friend 
■entlened) 

What were the natienal origins (in terns ef warld 

these ether fereign student friends ef the 

naned students? 



Did the naned students knew fereign peeple befere thev 
cane te Indiana University? 

Where did the naned friends knew these ether fereisn 
peeple befere cening te Indiana University? 

Did the naned friendi eenverse with fereign students in 
any language other than English? 

languages did the naned friends use in conversing 
with fereign students? ^ 

Hew did the named friends think fereign students differed 
fren American students? 



What did the named friends think 
ef Americans? 



fereign students thought 



What were the named friends* beliefs about hew well fereigr 
students get te knew Americans? ® 



What new interests had the named friends developed as a 
result ef having known fereign students? 

Have named friends modified their attitudes on any ques- 

5*"* abroad as a result ef having known fereign 



Have the named friends changed any ef their plans for 
the future as a result ef having known fereign students? 



named friends think about hew ether Americans 
their friendships with fereign students? 



W^t did the named friends think about hew ether Americans 
viewed a dating relationship with fereign students? 



^*'^bat were the attitudes ef the named friends toward fed- 
eral government aid te fereign students? 



What were the attitudes ef the 
University giving financial aid 



named friends toward Indiana 
to fereign students? 
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33. 



34. 



35. 



What did the named friends think ef the ever-all arranae- 
raents fer the fereign students at Indiana University? 

^t kinds ef difficulties did the named friends think 
fereign students have at Indiana University? 



^t did tile named friends think ceuld be dene abeut 
fereign students* difficulties? 



Purpese ef Study 

been shewn that fereign student exchange pregrams are 
effective in creating greater mutual understanding and in reducing 
stereetyped images between the peeples ef the United States and the 
peeples frem fereign cultures (46:2). Friendships between fereign 
and American students is an iapertant facter between these twe 
greups. As yet, hewever, little is knewn abeut the persenal and 
envirenmental facters invelved in cress-cultural friendships. 
Therefere, tiie identificatien ef these facters is the first step 
in the f ermulat ien ef seund criteria fer adequately evaluating the 
scope and intensity ef these relationships, it was hoped that the 
findings ef this study would provide seme basis fer determining the 
facters that affect inter- cultural relationships between fereign and 
American students . 



Significance of Problem 

According to Gibson, one ef the meet impertant functions ef 
higher educatien in the United States has been its service to the 
community, state, and nation (22:114). Brubacher also states tiiat 
its positive dedication to the service of a pluralistic, democratic 
sooiety has distinguished American higher education from other modern 
conceptlmns of universities (10:378). 
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In recent yeere, hewever, new and faster neana ef travel 
and ceMKimlcatlen have breught the peeplea ef the United States and 
ether cenntrles ef the werld inte clese persenal centact with ene 
anether. Sinultaneeusly, werld ecenenic, secial, and pelitical 
changes havi. breught new ferces te bear upen the geals ef American 
higher educatien. Universitits must new breaden their rele te 
meet these demands ef a changing werld (63:10). This magnified 
rele ef the celleges and universities in eur seciety indicates 

that they must take the lead in premeting wer Id-minded attitudes 

service te the American cemmunity must be expanded te include service 
te the werld cemmunity. 

In erder te fester this internatienal perspective, universi- 
ties must previde eppertunities fer mutual asseciatien between 
American students and the peeples frem diverse cultures. Therefere, 
fereign student exchange pregrams are the meat cencrete means by 
which educatienal institutiens can premet e werldmindedness. 

Cemack maintains that mest American educatienal institutiens 
teday de participate in seme type ef fereign student exhange pre- 
gram (14:9). In view ef the increased enrellments and financial 
preblems facing higher educatien, hewever, the pesitive value ef 
admitting larger numbers ef fereign students te eur campuses might 
be challenged. Keezer has estimated that by 1970 student enrellment 
in American celleges and universities will reacth 6 millien and the 
cast ef annual expenditures will be abeut 10 billien dellars (31:2). 
If these prejectiens are valid, then lack ef adequate heusing 
facilities, teaching staff, and classreems, may cause many insti- 
tutiens te limit their enrellments. Censequently, they may be 
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£«rced tm re-evaluate the advantages te be gained by the adMisslen 

« 

e£ ferelgn students. 

Knewledge abeut the extent te ehlch satisfying friendships 
with fereign students help Anerican students gain breader interna- 
tional perspectives and werldninded attitudes will help educatienal 
adninistraters te f emulate seunder educatienal pelicies. InfersMtien 
cenceming the characteristics ef American students whs nake friends 
with fereign atudents, and the types ef activities and envirennental 
influences that enceurage interact ien, nay help fereign student advi- 
sers te plan nere effective fereign student pregrans. 



^ Definitien ef Terns 

The fellewing terns were defined fer use in this study: 

1. "Naned Papula tien**: The Anerican students bem in the 

United States and enrelled at the Bleenlngten Canpus ef 
Indiana University during the aoadenic year ef 1963-64 
and whe were named as friends by fereign students en the 
fereign student questiennaire . The terns **naned greup** 
and **named students** were used Interchangeably with the 
tern **naned pepulatien*' threugheut the study. 

2. **Fereign Students**: Students enrelled at Indiana Uni- 

versity during the acadenic year ef 1963-64 but whe were 
citizens ef a ceuntry ether than the United States. 

3. **Net Named Pepulatien**: The Anerican students bem in 

the United States and living in the Graduate Residence 
Center during the 1963-64 acadenic year but whe were net 
named as friends en the fereign student questiennaire. 

The terns **net named greup** and **net named students** were 
used interchangeably ^th the tern **net named pepulatien** 
thretigheut the study. 



Delimitatiens 

The pepulatiens were cempesed ef fereign and American students 
whe were enrelled at the Bleenlngten campus ef Indiana University 
during the 1963-64 academic 3 ^ar. 
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Limitations 

It should be recognized that the main criterion for the 
establishment of the named population was the fact that these 
students were named as clcse friends on the foreign student 
questionnaire. This does not necessarily indicate that these 
named students were the only close friends of the foreign stu- 
dents on campus; it could be assumed that other close American 
student friends of foreign students were not named on the 
questionnaire « 

The sole criterion for the establishment of the not named 
group was the fact that these students were not named as friends 
^ on the foreign student questionnaire . This did not necessarily 

indicate that members of this group were not, or had not been, 
friends of foreign students. 

As in any analysis of interpersonal or social relationships 
it was difficult, if not wholly impossible, to determine just what 
forces were operating to cause friendship to develop between a 
foreign and American student. Therefore, it was assumed that in 
an undetermined number of cases the initial contacts and subsequent 
interaction between foreign and American students were just the same 
as that between any two individuals, regardless of the fact that one 
of them was a foreign student. 

Because of the manner in which the interviews were conducted, 
the responses were recorded on a checklist and then enlarged upon 
by the interviewers after the interviews were completed. It was 
recognized that the ability of the individual interviewers to 
accurately interpret the data obtained in the interviews may have 
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been a poMlblc limitation, niarafora, sevaral training seaaiont 
wara bald in ordar to reduce the need for subject Iva judgment in 
recording responses on the interview guide. 
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Chapter II 

REVIEW OF RELATED LITERATURE 
Types of Studies in Cross-Cultural Research 

Investigations related to this study span a wide range 
of literature in the behavioral sciences. Therefore, the studies 
related to foreign and American student interaction have been 
categorized as follows: (a) A summary of the reviews and evalua- 

tions of programs and research projects, (b) studies on the charac- 
teristics i' and attitudes of American students who are friends with 
foreign students, (c) studies on the attitudes and characteristics 
of foreign students; and also environmental factors related to 
interaction,, and (d) studies on the general sociological and 
psychological theories related to cross-cultural interaction. 

Evaluational Studies in Cross-Cultural Research 
A survey of the literature pertaining to reviews of cross- 
cultural research pointed up the complexity and scope of the var- 
iables ' involved in foreign student exchange programs. The task 
of attempting to investigate these diverse factors has been clari- 
fied to some extent, however, by Jacobson et al. (29:205-223) who 
suggest that there are three basic approaches to cross-cultural 
studies. These three approaches include: (a) studies of the 

’’pictures** that are held by the people of one culture about those 
of another culture, (b) studies related to the changes or modifi- 
cations that occur in the people of one culture when they are 
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exposed to the people of another culture, and (c) studies pertaining 
to the types of reactions that occur in people as a result of the 
diffusion and assimilation of culturally foreign ideas and techniques. 

The evaluation of foreign student exchange programs in light 
of the accomplishment of their stated objectives was more specifi- 
cally denoted by Smith (56:387-397) who differentiated between the 
goals of research and the objectives of evaluation. Smith stressed 
that each of these techniques had implications for exchange pro- 
grams, but that it was of paramount importance to determine the 
concrete program objectives first and then conduct research in 
relation to these objectives (56). 

Similar viewpoints concerning the efficacy of concrete ob- 
jectives were expressed by Wilson and Bonilla (68:469-479) in 
their review of the evaluational studies that had been completed 
on the exchange of person programs sponsored by the International 
Institute for Education. These authors also described the methods 
and techniques used to evaluate these programs and enumerated areas 
of impact and influence that had been neglected in most of the in- 
vestigations (68) . 

The difficulties and problems that are encountered in cross- 
cultural research were made explicit by Hudson et al. (28:5-19) 
in their report of a massive five year study on Arab and American 
young people. In attempting to measure the variables relating to 
family relations, personality, and attitudes, in a cross-cultural 
context, the authors struggled with numerous problems of research 
design, sampling, cultural values, and language difficulties (28:14). 
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Other Invest Igaters (6:54) have eut lined patterns and resunes 
of cowpleted research in atteupts to collate the efforts of various 
groups and organizations, and to point the way toward more efficient 
and methodical investigations (6:3-6; 57:56-68). Cook and Selltiz 
(13:51-58), however, have analyzed previous research from a different 
perspective. In an attempt to relate the findings of prior research 
done on ethnic groups within the United States to the possible im- 
plications these might have for understanding and predicting the 
outcomes of cross-cultural contacts, the investigators extracted 
three basic variables for further study. These variables are: 

(a) the qualities of the contact situation, (b) the attributes of 
the persons involved in the contact situation, and (c) the outcomes 
of the situations in terms of attitudes and behaviors. In addition 
to these major variables the investigators defined critical terms 
and offered explicit suggestions for isolating various factors with- 
in the contact situation. Furthermore, factors related to attitude 
formation and change were delineated and comparisons were made be- 
tween the similarities and differences of single and cross-cultural 
interaction situations. Specifically, it was noted that initial 
attitudes and certain aspects of personality structure may pre- 
dispose some individuals to hostile reactions to members of an 
out-group. In investigations involving cross-cultural groups then, 
an important factor to be considered is the extent to which members 
of one culture differ from the commonly held unfavorable stereo- 
types of another; and in what ways are they seem to resemble one 
another in background characteristics, looks, and interests (13:51-58). 
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Studies of American Students 
Investigations involving the attitudes and values of 
Anerican students may be more meaningful If viewed from the 
perspective of some commonly held American cultural values. 

A prominent American anthropologist, Cora DuBois, (17:1232-1239) 
asserted that Americans have three major cultural values. These 
are: (a) material well-being, (b) conformity, and (c) an approach 

to life that values effort with an optimistic outlook. DuBois 
also saw a special value being placed upon work in the American 
society; and to people in other countries, Americans give the 
impression of being active, energetic, and youthful. Furthermore, 
she stated that great value is placed upon conformity and similarity 
rather than uniqueness (17:1232-1239). 

In a more specific view, Gillin (24:107-113) denoted the 
dominant values of the American culture by suggesting a list of 
17 traits that reflect national standards. Personal effort, 
optimism, and a pragmatic approach to the affairs of life were 
among those stressed as dominant American values. By going a step 
further, Gillin stated that certain regional areas of the country 
reflect slightly different values from other regions and that each 
region varies to some extent from the national norm. . People in 
the Northeast, for instance, tend toward intemational-mindedness 
whereas the people of the Middle States tend to distrust foreigners 
and value political isolationism. Also, natives of the Southeast 
place a high value on kinship and the Protestant morality ethic, 
while in the Far West family ties are weak and little value is 
placed upon conformity (24:107-113). 
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If the aesertlens ef these twe sutherlties, DuBels and 
Glllln, can be accepted as accurately reflecting the typical 
values ef A»erican culture, then they nay be used as a cultural 
context for nere adequately evaluating the investigations of 
foreign and Anerican student interaction. 

®*ii^ studies have been conpleted pertaining to the 
attitudes and personality characteristics of American students 
who were friends with foreign students. 

In a study done on the Cornell University campus, Goldsen 
et al. (25:26-32) tried to determine what personality variables 
caused some American students to interact with foreign students 
and what variables in other students deterred the development of 
interaction. A random sample of 588 undergraduate and graduate 
students was surveyed by telephone and on the basis of their re- 
sponses to three questions the students were ranked on an Inter- 
action Scale. Subsamples were chosen from among the highest and 
lowest scorers on the scale and these students were interviewed 
concerning the origin, development, and quality of their contacts 
with foreign students. The investigators conclxided that both per- 
sonality characteristics and environmental factors influenced the 
development of meaningful social relations. The American students 
who did interact with foreign students were found to be those who 
were socially active on campus and generally the out-going, friendly 
types. Also, there was opportunity for interaction because of being 
in close environmental proximity to foreign students. Furthermore, 
these students were characterized as being less critical and dis- 
satisfied with the political issues and social ideologies of the 
American culture (25:26-32). 
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Haller and Bray canducted a atiidy dealing with the rela- 
tienship e£ certain attitudes ef Michigan State University students 
te the degree which the students, as individuals, were liked by 
Latin Awerican students. Seven hypetheses cencemlng varleus at- 
titudes ef Anerican students were tested. The hypetheses stated 
that ferelgn students liked better these American students whe: 

(a) valued a few clese friendships rather than many casual friend- 
ships, (b) were internatienally eriented rather than natienalistic, 
(c) were faverably inclined teward fereign students, (d) were highly 
interested in intellectual activities, (e) were telerant ef the 
beliefs and ideas ef ethers, (f) were net prejudiced tewards racial 
greups, and (g) were knewledgeable abeut fereign ceuntries. The 
sample ef American students te be interviewed was ebtalned by ask- 
ing 20 Latin American students te name 6 American students whem 
they knew. These 6 students were further differentiated inte 
three greups: (a) twe whe were well knewn and well liked, (b) 

twe whe were well knewn but net selected as being well liked, 
and (c) twe whe were knewn but net named as being well knewn er 
well liked. One persen named by each fereign student in the first 
and third categeries was selected fer further study; these students 
were given a 31-item Likert type questiennalre te determine their 
attitudes teward the seven variables. The results ef this study 
effered ne suppert fer six ef the hypetheses but did supper t the 
hypethesis that fereign students tend te like American students 
whe are intellectually eriented (26:217-221). While this study 
did help te fill in the gaps; in trans- cultural research, its 
findings were limited. The small sample ef fereign students 
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repreaenting an* cultural area placed liaitatiena en the extent 

te which the findinge wj be generaliaed te ether canpuaea and 
Student pspulatlsns. 



Studies •£ Fsreign Students 
Studies cencentreting en fereign students enrelled in 
Anerican cellegea and univeraitiea «ay be generally divided inte 
three Min areaa. n«ae are: (a) atudiea pertaining te the preb- 

leaia and difficultiea ef fereign atudenta, (b) atudiea fecuaing en 
the attitudea and peraenality characteriatica e£ fereign atudenta, 
and the enviren^ntal factera invelved in each aituatien, and (c) 
atudiea pertaining be the changea that eccur in fereign atudenta 
•ver a leng er ahert peried ef tine aa a result ef their aejeum 
experience. Altheugh theae categeries nay aerve aa a cenvenient 
meana ef interpreting data, it aheuld be underateed that their 
divisien is arbitrary and much everlapping eccurs because ef the 
scspe and design ef certain studies. 

Anether impertant censideratien cenceming inveetigatiens 
ef fereign students was painted eut by Smith (55:231-241). Smith 
maintained that stereetypes ef fereign students may be misleading 
because their preblems are te a great extent "student preblems" 

(55:232). He else stated that barriers te cemmunicatien and cen- 
flicting value structures were the primary causes ef their adjust- 
ment preblems. Mutual underatanding between fereign and American j 

students, he asserted, weuld be achieved with great difficulty and j 

•nly ever a leng peried ef time because it had te be based upen 1 

insight inte ene anether 's culture (55:232-234). 
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Pr#ble«« and Difficult i€« #f FTcign StudTits . The result* •£ three 
different invest igatiens (20; 43; 35) have sheim that certain basic 
facters irere related te the preblens ef fereign students. Aneng 
the «est censistent variables affecting fereign student adjustment 
were ceuntry ef erigin, academic status, and interpersenal relatiens. 
Accerdlng te the findings ef these invest Igatiens many e£ the dif- 
ficulties enceuntered by fereign students ceuld be alleviated by: 

(a) mere ceunsellng, (b) mere erlentatien, and (c) better heuslng 
accemedatiens (20:25-30; 43:787-792; 35:240-254). 

Kiell (32:188-194) reperted the results ef a questiennaire 
survey ef 100 Indian students whe were studying at varieus celleges 
in the United States. In his Investlgatlen Kiell feund that the 
Initial attitude ef 89 per cent ef these students was enthusiastic 
and faverable tewards the United States; but after living here frem 
4 te 40 menths, enly 22 per cent were still faverable teward America. 
Varieus reasens fer this change were given and recemmendatlens were 
suggested fer irapreving the students* experience. Kiell stated 
that a fereign student's adjustment was eften dependent upen his 
develeping friendships with Americans and participating in a sat- 
isfactery seclal life. He recemmended that university efflcials 
supplement the mere accemedatlen ef fereign students with a well- 
reunded advlsery pregram that weuld help premete Intematlenal 
friendships and mutual understanding between the fereign students 
and the American students. Furthermere , he suggested that fereign 
student advisers play a mere cencrete rele in festering these pre- 
grams and that a mere diversified and active erlentatien be pre- 
vided fer all fereign students (32:188-194). 
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In anothtr study, questionnaire responses of 133 foreign 
students fro« 34 countries were studied by Olsen and Kunhsrt 
(41:277-280) to determine what these students liked most and 
disliked most about their experiences on 5 California campuses. 
Three major aspects of college life were mentioned by the students. 
These were: (a) human relations, (b) campuses and physical facil- 

ities, and (c) academic programs. Of these three areas the one 
mentioned the greatest number of times was human relations. Out 
of the 168 responses to this category, 126 were mentioned as being 
satisfactory experiences and 42 were described as unsatisfactory 
contacts. Physical properties received the second highest number 
of responses, and academic programs received the third highest 
number of responses; again, the majority of responses for both of 
these categories was favorable. As a result of the negative res- 
ponses in all categories, however, the investigators stressed that 
much could be done to improve foreign students* adjustment to Amer- 
ican college life. The authors recommended that the opportunities 
for meeting and associating with American students be increased, 
that adequate housing facilities be provided, and that specialised 
counseling be made available for foreign students (41:277-280). 

^Utudinal and Enviro nmental Factors Related to Foreign Students » 
^ustment . in an attempt to determine what relevant variables 
were related to the successful outcome of foreign students* visits 
to the United States, Sewell and Davidsen (51:9-19) interviewed 
40 Scandinavian students at the University of Wisconsin. Besides 
the data gathered in personal interviews, additional information 
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w«8 obtained from questionnaires, official records, and personal 

» I 

ratings. Bjr combining numerous variables into specific categories 
the investigators formulated an "Index of Contact" that indicated 
the extent to which students were in contact with American students. 
The findings showed that the student who had a high score on this 
Index tended (a) to be less foreign looking, (b) to have a good 
command of English, (c) to have a high socio-economic status at 
home, (d) to have had more prior contact with Americans, and (e) 
was more likely to be in the liberal arts rather than the physical 
or biological sciences. A similar scale called the "Index of Affect" 
indicated that many of these same variables also tended to exert a 
strong influence on the degree of favorable or unfavorable attitudes 
that the students held toward various aspects of American life. 

The "Index of Affect" also revealed that the students' over-all 
attitudes tended to follow a definite U-shaped curve. Students' 
attitudes tended to be favorable in the beginning of their stay; 
but become less favorable near the midpoint, and then become more 
favorable again toward the end of their visit. One of the most 
important factors which influenced the rate at which students 
traversed this cycle was the extent and intimacy of their contacts 
with Americans. The authors concluded that many variables were 
related to the favorable adjustment of foreign students, but that 
contact and communication were necessary preconditions for a suc- 
cessful sojourn (51:9-19). 

The relationship of national status as a factor in the 
over-all adjustment of foreign students in the United States 
was investigated by Morris (39). Morris differentiated three 
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types of status: (a) subjective — that which a student thinks he 

has, (b) accorded— that which is actually given to the student by 
other significant persons, and (c) objective — that which is given 
to the student by an objective, detached observer. These status 
. variables were related to various indices of adjustment and also 

to background factors such as race, language, and nationality. 

At the UCLA campus 318 foreign students were asked to complete a 
written questionnaire in the presence of an interviewer who helped 
^ : to interpret the questions to them. The results of this study 

showed that the chances for close personal relationships between 
foreign and American students were reduced if the foreign students 
^ perceived that their countries were being held in low esteem by 

the American students; but that this perceived low placement did 
not affect the more casual contacts or cause the foreign students 
to be. dissatisfied during their stay here. Also, subjective and 
objective national status did not appear to affect the interaction 
^ botweeh foreign and American students as much as communication 

skills did. Therefore, in general, the investigator concluded 
that individual characteristics , such as language and previous 
e^eriences, and the amount of contact with Americans was related 
to satisfaction with cross-cultural experience more so that the 
factor of national status (39:215). 

Selltiz et al. (49) reported on two concurrent studies 
that were designed to asses the factors involved in social re- 
lations between foreign students and American students. More 
I specifically, they investigated the factors, especially the 
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environmental factors, that affected and encouraged social inter- 
action between the two groups and the effect of these associations 
upon the foreign students’ attitudes toward the American people and 
America; and, in the second study they sought to determine how ef- 
fectively the planned orientation programs assisted foreign students 
to adjust more easily to their new situations. 

In an effort to investigate all the possible differences 
that might result from environmental conditions the investigators 
selected three different types of Institutional settings; a small 
college in a small town; a large university in a small town; and 
a large university in a metropolitan area. Thirty-four institu- 
tions representative of the three types were chosen for the studies. 
In the first study 348 male foreign students were interviewed; and 
150 male foreign students who had attended an orientation program 
were matched against 150 students who had not attended an orienta- 
tion program for the population of the second study. Students in 
both studies were interviewed once during the fall semester and once 
during the spring semester. During each personal interview the 
foreign student was supplied with a written copy of the questions 

so that he would have visual as well as verbal understanding of 
the questions being asked. 

The results of these two studies showed that several factors 
xnfluenced the quantity of interaction between foreign and American 
students. Personal characteristics of the individuals, environ- 
mental opportunities, and orientation all influenced to some extent 
the development of social interaction. Of the personal character- 
istxcs examined, the students' national-cultural background was 
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the strongest and most consistent influence on the extent of inter- 
action. Environmental opportunities also contributed in varying 
degrees depending upon the type of institutional setting and the 
living arrangements provided. Small colleges offered the most 
siti^tions and opportunities for extended and intimate association, 
and metropolitan universities offered the least. Also, the most 
interaction with American students occurred at small colleges and 
the least occurred at the large city schools. Therefore, the in- 
vestigators concluded that the difference in opportunities, both 
in campus setting and in living arrangements provided at each 
school, accounted^ for the differences in actual occurrence of 
interaction (49). 

Although the findings of these two studies were of vast 
import in themselves, the significance of the results was en- 
hanced by two other considerations. First of all, the wide range 
and sample of institutions used in the studies was more diversi- 
fied and larger than that of any other investigation. Secondly, 
the definition of terms used to clarify the types of interaction 
was more succinct and amenable to measurement than any others yet 
offered in this area of research. The term "interaction- potential”, 
used to define the physical proximity and opportunity for personal 
contact , offers researchers a valuable tool for reproducing and 
measuidng similar investigations. 
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A't'ti'tTKii.na l and Personality Changes in Foreign Students. The impact 
of a special training program on three different groups of Germans 
who visited the University of Michigan campus during 1949 and 1951 
was Investigated by Watson and Lippitt (66). Most of these visitors 
were in their mid-twenties and the group size ranged from 7 to 12 
persons. Staff members of the Research Center for Group Dynamics 
conducted interviews with each member of the groups. Each person 
was interviewed once when he arrived, at his departure, and then 
again 6 months after his return to Germany. In addition to the 
interviews, questionnaires, records, and projective devices were 
used to determine what attitudes the Germans brought with them and 
how these attitudes changed as a resul' of the training program. 

The first group visited in the United States for 12 months and each 
of the last two groups stayed for a period of six months. The find- 
i*ngs of thxs xnvest xgatxon showed that the Germans were generally 
more authoritarian upon their arrival than a comparable group of 
Americans; but they became more cosmopolitan and democratic in 
their behavior over a period of time. The strong nationalistic 
feelings that were evident in the beginning shaded into a more 
international outlook and perspective. These visitors also 
began to exhibit more dynamic feelings toward Germany and expressed 
views that Germany could influence her fate in the world community 
by solving her own problems more independently. The investigators 
also offered recommendations for improving the cross-cultural learn- 
ing process and the training program for these visitors (66). 




In a more complex study of personality variables, Bennett 
et al. (5) investigated the backgrounds, social roles, and attitudes 
of 23 Japanese students who were studying at a mid-western univer- 
sity, In addition to data gathered in personal interviews that 
weire conducted over a period of a year, information was obtained 
from tests, observations, and records. As a second major aspect 
of this study interviews were conducted concurrently in Japan with 
50 Japanese who had previously studied in the United States. The 
central problem of this investigation was to determine the influence 
of national identity and personal self-concept in relation to cross- 
cultural education. The investigators concluded from their findings 
that persons tend to equate their national and individual identities, 
and this merger provided one of the major problems in intercultural 
relations(5) 

In another attempt to assess the long range consequences 
of study abroad, the Useems conducted a life history investigation 
of a group of 110 Indian nationals (64). Their main concern was to 
determine the effect of foreign study on each person in terms of 
what the results were for the person, for his society, and for 
cross-cultural relations. The information on each student was 
obtained through personal interviews with each individual in India 
and with persons who were c!^,osely associated with him there. The 
findings of this study showed that almost all of the students 
rated their experiences as being beneficial to their character and 
outlook. They exhibited more self-confidence and autonomous 
behavior as a result of having studied in another country. There 
was also evidence that these students were less ethnocentric and 
intolerant; they were more conscious of the equalitarian way of 
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relating to other people and also showed a moderate gain In 
International understanding and outlook. The authors concluded 
that over a period of time mutual understanding between nations 

world wxll increase because they are becoming Increasingly 
dependent upon one another. Students who experience life In 
foreign countries will have a favorable Influence upon this Inter- 
dependence even though their contributions, In terms of numbers, 
may be small (64) . 

Conclusions similar to the Useems* were reported by 
Relgal (44:319-327) after his Investigation to determine the 
long range effects of sponsored sojourns on the foreign nationals 
and their countries. Reports from Belgian returnees Indicated 
that their Immediate reaction to the exchange experience was 
enthusiastic and productive of favorable attitudes and responses. 
With the passage of time, however, the enthusiasm faded and was 
replaced with a warm friendliness (44:319-327). 



General Sociological and Psychological Theories Applied 
to Cross-Cultural Research 

In considering the complex personality variables that 
Influence an Individual to seek or reject friendships with persons 
from other cultures, two- distinct tendencies stand out. These 
tendencies seem to be a part of an Individual's value structure 
and/or his personal philosophy of life. Their origin, however, 
may result from the internalization of parental or authority 
figure values and outlooks, as well as from the conscious cog- 
nitive processes utilized by the individual. These two tenden- 
cies or predispositions are (a) the tendency to constrict one's 
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thinking to a narrow, ethnocentric view of life and society, and 
(b) the tendency to attach an unfavorable stereotype to people 
who are different from one’s self. 

Studies pertaining to the characteristics of international 
and nationalistic minded persons, and studies dealing with stereo- 
typing tendencies of individuals offer some possible explanations 
for the differences between the personality characteristics of 
individuals who seek cross-cultural contacts and those who do not. 

Since the term international mindedness may lend itself 
to a distorted definition of the humanitarian concept it is intended 
to convey, Sampson and Smith 99-106) defined the two terms “inter 
national mindedness” and “worldmindedness”. They defined the term 
“international mindedness” to mean an attribute that reflects a 
factual knowledge and interest in international affairs; and “world- 
mindedness” to mean a value orientation that denotes an individual 
who sees the problems of humanity from a world view point— mankind 
is his primary reference group, rather than a national group (48:99). 
In order to confirm their definition the investigators developed 
a 32- item Likert type scale, “The Worldmindedness Scale”, that 
measured eight dimensions of the worldminded frame of reference. 

The scale was validated and then administered to 223 high school 
and college students in the northeastern part of the United States. 

The mean score obtained by this group indicated that the respondents 
were “mildly” in favor of the worldminded value orientation. Other 
validity and reliability studies indicated that the Scale had the 
capacity to distinguish between attitudes of subjects in groups 
previously known to differ in worldmindedness (48:99-106). 
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In anoliliBx* study tlie "Worldmlndedness Scale** developed by 
Sampson and Smith was used by Ganison (21:147-153) to investigate 
the attitudes of students at the University of Georgia. Average 
scores on the Scale were compared with class standing, state of 
residence, religious affiliation, and father's occupation. 

Garrison's findings showed that scores on the Scale tended to 
increase from the freshman to the senior year in college; and 
students from the South and Southeast scored lower on the Scale 
than did students who had lived outside of the South for varying 
periods of time. Furthermore, Baptists and related religious groups 
of students scored lowest of all religious groups; and students 
from an agricultural background scored lowest, while those from a 
professional background scored highest on the Scale. 

Another group of secondary school and college students was 
investigated by Smith (53:469-477) to determine possible attitude 
changes that might have occurred as a result of their having tra- 
veled in Europe. As one aspect of this study Smith administered 
Sampson and Smith's Worldmindedness Scale and also various items 
from three other personality scales. His data reflected two dis- 
tinct typologies of individuals- -the exceptionally worldminded and 
the exceptionally nationalistic individuals. The exceptionally 
worldminded individuals were more liberal in political views, 
much less authoritarian, and considerably more favorable toward 
democratic ideology than the exceptionally nationalistic individuals. 
In personality characteristics the highly worldminded persons were 
less masculine and ascendent, mori emotionally dependent and im- 
pulsive, and more inclined toward introception than the highly 
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nationalistic individuals. Highly worldminded individuals also 
tended to be more easy going and carefree y and more oriented 
toward interpersonal relations than the nationalistic group. 

Smith indicated that these two typologies rather closely paralleled 
the extremely non-authoritarian and authoritarian personalities 
described by Adorno et al. in their book the ’’Authoritarian 
Personality” (53:469-477). ' 

In another effort to determine the personality character- 
istics of worldminded individuals Lentz (34:207-214) analyzed the 
data gathered in two studies--one done in 1936 and one done in 
1946. In both studies two contrasting groups were selected based 
upon the answers to two key questions bearing on worldmindedness. 

Hie 1936 total population consisted of 763 college students who 
were given a 3000 item inventory known as the ’’Youth Expressions ire”. 
On the basis of their responses to the two key items on worldminded- 
ness two criterion groups were selected for comparison. In the 
1946 study 514 high school seniors and college students were given 
a modified version of the inventory used in the 1936 study. Two 
contrasting groups were again chosen on the basis of their responses 
to the two key worldminded items. The results of both studies in- 
dicated that the worldminded individuals) when compared to the 
nationalistic minded individuals) were: (a) less prejudiced 

against people of other nations ) (b) less antagonistic toward 
ethnic and racial groups, (c) more enthusiastic about liberal and 
radical views, and (d) more sympathetic towards persons in unfor- 
tunate circumstances. In summary, Lentz concluded that the world 



citizen tends to be more democratic, tolerant, social-minded, and 
generally more liberal in his outlook than the nationalistic type 
person (34:207-214). 

The "Worldminded Scale" was again used in an investigation 
condicted by Smith and Rosen (54:170-183) to determine the extent 
to which the personality traits of the "nationalistic" type person 
coincided with the picture of the authoritarian person described 
by Adorno et al. The Scale was administered to 193 young, middle 
class adults who were enrolled in several metropolitan New York 
universities. The top 20 scorers and the lowest 20 scorers, as 
determined by their scores on the Worldminded Scale , were selected 
for further study. These two groups were then given a 22- item form 
of the F Scale and were also asked additional questions during a 
personal interview. Results showed that on 11 of the 12 variables 
measured the High-World : Low F scores and the Low- World: High F scores 
were in the predicted direction. The H-W scorers were characterized 
as valuing experiences which tended to stimulate personal growth 
and rejecting those that reflected narrow-mindedness; and they 
valued such traits as love, affiliation and good interpersonal 
relations. Individuality and Independence were also valued by 
the H-W scorers and they were much less prone to think in terms 
of unqualified stereotypes than the L-W scorers were. The L-W 
scorers reflected narrow-minded traits and tended to show attitudes 
of rejection toward others. These people also responded in terms 
of unqualified stereotypes and did not tend to specify equality as 
a desirable quality or prejudice as an undesirable quality. Tlie 
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investigators concluded that there seemed to be definite similar- 
ities between the authoritarian person described by Adorno et al. 
and the "nationalistic" type person that is differentiated on 
the "Worldminded Scale" (54:170-183). 

Factors which may encourage individuals to think in terms 
of stereotypes were examined by Katz and Braly (30:280-290) who 
conducted a study in 1932 to emphasize the influence of public 
as well as private attitudes on the formation of racial and nation- 
al group stereotypes. One hundred Princeton students were asked 
to choose from a list of 84 adjectives the five traits which they 
thought were most characteristic of ten racial and national groups. 
Their findings showed that the students held definite stereotyped 
pictures of Negroes, Germans, and Jews. On the basis of the h-igh 
agreement by over 50 per cent of the respondents the investigators 
concluded that students assigned characteristics to various groups 
by drawing upon knowledge gained from both personal and public 
sources; and that the definiteness of the stereotyped picture does 

not necessarily mean that overt prejudice would be exhibited against 
those particular groups (30:280-290) o 

By repeating the 1932 study of Katz and Braly, Gilbert 
(21:245-254) attempted to determine the degree of persistence 
and change in stereotypes over a long period of time. In 1950 
Gilbert administered the same 64 word list to 333 students at 
Princeton that Katz and Braly had used in their study. A com- 
parison of the 1950 results with the 1932 findings showed that 
there was some evidence of persistence of ethnic stereotypes but 
that there was some evidence of persistence of ethnic stereotypes 
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but that there was more impressive evidence of resistence and 
fadxng out of stereotypes. Even though the same characteristics 
were checked for Negroes and Jews in both studies, it was signi- 
ficant that they were checked by a smaller proportion of students. 
Itoe xnvestxgator concluded that the present generation of students 
was more reluctant to characterize and make broad generalizations 
about ethnic groups. Furthermore, the present day students seemed 
to base thexr feelings more on cultural real ities rather than on 
parental prejudices or fictitious images (23:245-254). 

nie influence of different types of information used in the 
formatxon of stereotypes or images was also investigated by 
Bjerstedt (9:24-29) in two separate studies, m the first study 
Bjerstedt conducted an investigation in five International 
Chxldren.s Camps (with about 200 children representing 16 different 
natxons) to determine whether information gained through close 
association helped increase the amount of personal contact between 
dxfferent natxonalxties as the camp progressed; and 
to determine if there were any discernable changes in the childxen.s 
general attxtudes towards cross-cultural friendships. The methods 
used to Obtain data included personal interviews, observations of 
informal contacts, and various projective techni<p.es. The investi- 
gator concluded from his findings that the children tended to have 
less preference for friends of their own nationality or language 
at the end of camp than they did at the beginning; and that the 
camp experxence was a positive influence in encouraging cross- 
c^tural frxendships. Bjerstedt also concluded that direct sources 
Of information, such as may be found in close personal contact, did 
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play an important role in the formation of international images, 

and therefore these kinds of national images were amenable to edu- 
cational influences (9:24-29). 

In a second study (9:24-29) Bjerstedt investigsted the role 
of non- informational determinants in the formation of international 
orientations. Biis invejtigation consisted of two sub-studies, in 
the first study a grou« of 30 Swedish students was divided into two 
groups on the basis of their responses to a sentence completion 
blank. One group was comprised of students who expressed negative 
statements about a foreign nationality and the second group had 
students who did not express any negative statements. The main 
question in this study was to determine if individuals who display- 
ed simplifying and rejecting behavior in a rather specific instance, 
such as the sentence completion, would also show similar behavior 
in other situations when the task was to describe conflicting data. 
By testing the subjects' treatment of conflicting data, insuf- 

suggestive questions, and conforming pressures, 
Bjerstedt concluded that individuals with more negative nationality 
stereotypes tended to favor more negative person descriptions on 
the basis of conflicting data, more definite descriptions on the 
basis of insufficient data, and were more easily influenced by 
both the experimenter and conformity pressures (9:24-29). 

In order to confirm these results, a second study was con- 
ducted in which 289 male Swedish university students were given 
a series of statements to determine their attitudes toward inter- 
national cooperation (anti-isolationism). The two extreme groups— 
highs and lows, in --ores on international cooperation— were given 
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a Swedish version of the Edwards Personal Preference Schedule. 

The findings showed that the "lows" had higher values on the 
"agression", "order", and "deference" scales, but lower values on 
the "intraception" scale. On the basis of these findings, Bjerstedt 
concluded that the individual tendencies toward over-simplified 
and negatively biased reactions were similar to those found in the 
first study among subjects with negative personality stereotypes 
(9:24-29). 

The prevalence of the stereotyping tendency as a possible 
causal factor in international tensions was investigated by Buchanan 
and Gantril (11) for UNESCO "Tensions Project". This study, entitled 
"How Nations See Each Other", utilxzed the Questionnaire survey 
method in nine countries in an attempt to determine the type and 
extent of the ideas idiich the people of one country have about 
thexr own people end the people of four other countries. By the 
use of a list of 12 descriptive words almost 1000 persons from each 
of the five countries were asked to characterize their own countiy- 
men and the people of the other countries. The findings showed 
that there was a strong tendency of the people interviewed to 
ascribe certain characteristics, or stereotypes, to the people of 
other countries. These stereotypes, however, were not always neg- 
ative and the investigators indicated that a prevalence of compli- 

t 

mentary terms in a national stereotype was a good index of friend- 
liness between the peoples of different countries (11). 

In a 195o-57 follow-up of the Buchanan and Cantril study on 
stereotypes, Reigrotski and Anderson (45:515-528) examined the 
national stereotypes of the Germans and French as held by themselves 



and other peoples. A total of 6,126 people were interviewed by 
questionnaire in Belgium, France, Germany, and Holland. The same 
list of 12 descriptive words that was used in the 1948 Study was 
used to determine the stereotypes of each group toward their own 
people and toward the peoples of the other nations. In addition, 
each group was asked to describe all groups in their own words, 
and to indicate whxch of the four groups they considered: (a) easiest, 
and (b) most difficult, to get along with. The findings showed that 
the Germans were seen as hardworking, self-disciplined, and practi- 
cal; but they were also domxneerxng in their relations with others 
and often txmes brutal. The German people themselves confirmed 
most of the positive labels but rejected the morally negative ones 
almost completely. The French were seen by others as friendly, 
easy-going, and light-hearted; but they were also impulsive and 
disorderly, in their own eyes the French accepted the positive 
terms and also most of the negative ones. The age, sex, marital 
status - and other psirsonsl* xty charactej.'istics of the respondents 
did not significantly alter the trends of any of the groups in 
thexr expressed attxtudes toward other peoples. A more important 
conclusion, to the investigators, than the identification of stereo- 
types, however, was support for the idea that education and foreign 
contact and acquaintance tend to modify stereotypes. In other 
words, contact with people of other countries helped to increase 
the favorable opinion held by individuals toward the people of the 
country with which they had contact (45:515-528). 
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Summary of Studies in Cross-Cultural Research 

A survey of the literature on cross-cultural research 
pointed up the complexity and scope of the variables involved 
in evaluating foreign student exchange programs. Most of this 
previous research, however, was concentrated in three main areas 
These areas wpre: (a) studies on the characteristics and atti- 

tudes of American students who are friends with foreign students 
(b) studies on the attitudes and characteristics of foreign 
students, and also the environmental factors related to inter- 
action, and (c) studies on the general sociological and psycho- 
logical theories related to cross-cultural interaction. 

Two major studies delineated certain personality charac-* 
teristics of American students who were friends of foreign stu- 
dents (25:26). Goldsen found that the American students who 
interacted with foreign students were generally the outgoing 
friendly types who were socially active on campus (24). Haller 
and Bray found that foreign students tended to- like American 
students who were intellectually oriented. (26). 

Studies concentrating on foreign students enrolled in 
American colleges and universities were generally found in one 
of three main areas. These areas were: (a) studies pertaining 

to the problems and difficulties of foreign students, (b) studies 
focusing on the attitudes and personality characteristics of 
foreign students, and the environmental factors involved in 
each situation, and (c) studies pertaining to the changes that 
occur in foreign students over a long or short period of time 
as a result of their sojourn experience. 
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The results of three different investigations showed 

that certain basic factors were related to the problems of 

% 

foreign students (20; 35; 43), Among the most consistent var- 
iables affecting foreign students' adjustment were country of 
origin, academic status, and interpersonal relations. Accord- 
ing to the findings of these investigations many of the diffi- 
culties encountered by foreign students could be alleviated by: 

(a) more counseling, (b) more orientation, and (c) better housing 
accomodations (20; 35; 43). 

In a different study, Sewell and Davidson found that 
certain personality attributes of foreign students, such as 
appearance, language facility, and socio-economic status tended 
to e3cert a strong influence on the degree of favorable or un- 
favorable attitudes that the foreign students held toward 
various aspects of American life (51). One of the most import- 
ant factors in the favorable adjustment of foreign students, 
however, was the extent and intimacy of thair contacts with 
Americans (51). Furthermore, similar conclusions concerning 
foreign student adjustment were drawn by Morris who stated that 
the amount of contact with Americans wsia related to satisfac- 
tion with the cross-cultural experience more so than the factor 
of national status (39). 

The influence of environmental factors on foreign and 
American student interaction was investigated by Selltiz in 
two major studies; and the results of these studies showed 
that several factors influenced the quantity of interaction (49). 
These factors were: (a) personal characteristics of the 
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individual, (b) environmental opportunities, and (c) the 
orientation programs. 0£ the personal characteristics ex- 
amined, the students' national-cultural background was the most 
consistent influence on the extent of interaction; but environ- 
mental opportunities also contributed in varying degrees de- 
pending upon the type of institutional setting and the living 
arrangements provided (49). 

The long range impact on the attitudes ani personalities 
of foreign students as a result of their exchange visits was 
investigated by several writers (5;44;64;66) ^ The general 
conclusions from these studies indicated that short term en- 
thusiastic attitudes gradually faded into more subtle feelings 
of satisfaction about the sojourn experiences (5;44;64;66). 

In reviewing the research on the complex personality 
variables involved in cross-cultural interaction, two distinct 
tendencies or predispositions were noted. These tendencies 
were: (a) the tendency to constrict one's thinking to a narrow 

ethnocentric view of life and society, and (b) the tendency to 
attach an unfavorable stereotype to people who are different 
from one's self. 

The tendency to constrict one's view of life and society 
was revealed distinctly in the studies involving the use of the 
"Worldmindedness Scale" (21; 48; 53). Two typologies of indivi- 
duals were revealed on this Scale — the exceptionally nationalistic 
individual and the exceptionally worldminded individual. The 
exceptionally worldminded individuals were characterised as 
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being more liberal in political views, much less authoritarian, 
and considerably more favorable toward democratic ideology than 
the nationalistic individuals (53). Also, these worldminded 
people were more easy going and carefree and more oriented 

toward interpersonal relations than the nationalistic indi- 
viduals (53). 

Factors which encouraged individuals to think in terms 
of stereotypes were studied by numerous investigators (10; 18, 
23;30;45). The results of several of these studies showed 
that persons draw upon knowledge gained from both personal and 
public sources in forming stereotyped images of minority and 
ethnic group members (23; 30). m another study, Bjerstedt 
found that close personal association between children of 
different nationalities tended to have a positive influence 
in encouraging cross-cultural friendships (9). Bjerstedt’s 
conclusions were confirmed by the findings of the studies done 
for the UNESCO "Tensions Project" (11;45). These investigators 
concluded that education and foreign contact and acquaintance 
tended to modify stereotypes (11; 45). 
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Chapter III 

MEIHODS AND PROCEDURES 

The main objective of this study was to analyze and 
describe the impact of foreign students upon those American 
students who had the greatest amount of contact with theta. 

Within the scope of this main objective nine specific objectives 
were stated which delineated various aspects of the problem. 

This investigation attempted to accomplish these objectives by 
identifying 554 close American student friends of foreign stu- 
dents and obtaining three types of information from ^ ch of 
these students. The three types of information included 13 
items of personal data, the scores from two personality inven- 
tories, and responses to 25 personal interview questions. The 
personal data items obtained for analysis were: age, sex, mari- 
tal status, campus housing unit, class standing, field of study, 
home state, size of home town, participation in high school and 
college activities, military service experience, birthplaces of 
parents, educational levels of parents, and occupations of par- 
ents. On the personality inventoi^ies the male aiid female mean 
scores were obtained for each variable of the Edwards Personal 
Preference Values. The personal interview data included the 
students’ responses on the following topics: (a) cross-cultural 

patterns of friendship, (b) American students’ perceptions of 
foreign students, (c) the extent of foreign students’ influ- 
ence on the American students, (d) American students’ perceptions 
of other Americans’ attitudes, (e) attitudes toward financial 



aid for foreign students, and (f) opinipns about foreign 
students^ housing and personal difficulties. 

In order to accomplish the specific objective of deter- 
mining the differences between those students who lived in a 
residence center and who were named as friends by foreign stu- 
dents and those students who lived in the same Center but who 
were not named as friends, it was necessary to obtain a com- 
parative population of »»not named** students. TtiU compara» 
tive group of not named students was obtained from the popu- 
lation of the Graduate Residence Center (GRC) which is e 
part of the Indiana University residence halls system, in 
this GRC 13 separate buildings housed almost 1200 students 
during the fall of 1963, including approximately 277 foreign 
students, its common dining room, lounge facilities, and 
Center library offered a high level of interaction potential; 
and, therefore, it was assumed that all of the GRC American 
students had an equal opportunity to become acquainted with 
the foreign students living there. 

Obtaining the named populate *>n . A major procedural 
problem was to obtain the names of American students who 
were friends of the 756 foreign students on the Bloomington 
campus during the Fall of 1963. Because of the heterogeneity 
of this population, in terms of country cf origin and cultural 
backgrounds, it was recognized that nanjr foreign students 
might consider a request for names of close friends as an 
infringement upon their privacy, it was also recognized 
that the term "close friend" might cause considerable 
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sema'at’ie diffiejulfcy withm isuch a di\rerse group,, Therefore, 
a was held with several foreign student leaders to 

elicit their reactions to the problem. As a result of this 
meeting it was agreed thafcs 

^ CD Most foreign students would be willing to cooper- 
ate with the request for names ©f close friends if they were 
informed -about the purposes of the study,. 

(2) Due to the lack of time and the expems® Involved, 
the ^ large number of foreign students on campus prohibited 
thftir being contacted personally; therefore, the names o: the 
close friends would be collected by means of a questionnaire. 

question requesting the names of close friends 
could best be defined for the foreign students if it were pre- 

ceeded with questions pertaining to casual friends and acquaint- 
ances. 

(4) The purpose of the study would be publiclssed in 
advance through campus news media and presentations at foreign 
student meetings. 

, . . Responses to the que c tionnaire would be more favor- 

able if It were distributed by foreign student representatives 
rather than by mail. 

The first form of the foreign student questionnaire 
was constructed in September of 1963, in order to obtain 
the names of close friends and descriptive information about 
the foreign student population the questionnaire contained 
personal data items, questions pertaining to attitudes about 
social relations, interests and activities, and the request 
for names of close American student friends. (A copy of the 
final form of the Questionnaire is presented in Appendix A.) 

Efforts to publicize the study through presentations 
began at a meeting of the Graduate Residence Center Foreign 
Student Committee on October 31, 1963, when the Investigator 
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explained the purpose of the study and distributed copies of 
the preliminary questionnaire. The Committee expressed a 
favorable attitude toward the objectives of the study and 
offered suggestions for clarifying the structuring of the 
questionnaire so that it would be more easily understood 
and interpreted by foreign students. The members also in- 
dicated that they would assist in the distribution of the 
questionnaire . 

In November the Investigator met with the presidents 
of the foreign student national groups and explained the 
background and purposes of the study. The presidents agreed 
with the goals to be achieved by the study and offered their 
support and cooperation in the distribution of the question- 
naire to members of their groups. 

Following these discussions with foreign student 
leaders a letter explaining the purposes and objectives of 
the study was sent to jpll foreign students on campus. (A 
copy of this letter is presented in Appendix B.) Further- 
more, the study was publicized campus-wide by a series of 
articles in the University’s student newspaper. 

As a result of the suggestions made by members of the 
Foreign Student Committee and the presidents of the nation- 
al groups the questionnaire was revised before final print- 
ing. Members of these groups cooperated to distribute the 
questionnaire and explanatory letter to all foreign students 
on campus during the first week of January, 1964. To insure 
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that all students were contacted, the questionnaire was 
mailed to all foreign students who lived off campus. Stu- 
dents who received the questionnaire in their housing units 
werf requested to return it to their foreign student Repre- 
sentative. Students who received the questionnaire in the 
mail were asked to return it to:the Dean of Students* Office. 

One week after the questionnaires were distributed a 
reminder letter was sent to all foreign students requesting 
them to complete the questionnaire and return it to the Dean 
of Students* Office. (A copy of this letter is presented in 
Appendix C. ) A final attempt to obtain completed question- 
naires was made during Registration for the Spring semester. 
As a part of their academic enrollment procedure all foreign 
students were asked to complete the questionnaire if they 
had not already done so. 

At the end of Spring Registration, 1964, 530 out of 
756 students, or 70 per cent, had returned completed ques- 
tionnaires. 

The completed questionnaires contained a total of 
926 names of American students, including 159 duplications. 

Of the 767 different sti'idents named, 195 were eliminated 
because they failed to meet the requirements of being native 
born American students enrolled at the Bloomington campus 
during the Spring semester of 1964. Thus, there remained 
a named population of 572 American students for the study. 

Obtaining the Graduate Residence Center named pop - 
ulation. In order to accomplish the specific objective of 
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comparing a named and a not named group of students who lived 
in the same residence center, it was necessary to obtain the 
population of Graduate Residence Center students who had been 
named as friends by foreign students who also lived in the 
Graduate Residence Center. The names of the 572 American 
students who had been named as friends were arranged alpha- 
betically on a master list and the campus addresses of these 
students were checked. It was revealed that of these 572“’ 
named students, 186, or 33 per cent, lived in the Graduate 
Residence Center, By locating the names of these students 
on the foreign student questionnaires it was found that 
of the 186 GRC named students, only 148 had been named as 
friends by foreign students who lived in the Graduate Centero 
These 148 American student friends of Graduate Residence 
Center foreign students became the named residence center 
population for the stuayo 

■Obtaining the Graduate Residence Center not named 
jRSEHlati^no Since 277 foreign students lived in the 
Graduate Residence Center during the Fall of 1963 and since 
all residents shared the same common dining room and lounge 
facilities, it was believed that each American student who 
lived there had the same opportunity as any other American 
student to make friends with these foreign students. There- 
fore, the alphabetical master list of named students was 
checked against the official room roster of the Graduate 
Residence Center, it was found that of the American stu- 
dents who had lived in the Center during the Fall of 1963, 



and who were still living there during the Spring seaester 
of 1964, 475 had not been named as friends by foreign stu- 
dents. These 475 students became the not named comparative 
population for the investigation. 

Obtaining the data . In order to ascertain the impact 
and influence of the foreign students on the American stu- 
dents tr/o general types of information were needed from the 
American students. These types of information were: (a) 

objective information of the origin and development of the 
students* present friendships with foreign students, and 
information on previous experiences with foreign people, 
and (b) subjective information concerning the students* 
attitudes and perceptions of foreign students. Since much 
of the information concerning the association of American 
students wxth f ore xgn' students was based on subjective 
judgment, xt was belxeved that a personal interview util- 
izing open-end questions would yield more valid data than 
a rigidly structured, objective type questionnaire. There- 
fore, a personal interview was conducted with each student 
in the named and not named population. 

The intervie w guide . To facilitate the recording 
of the information gained from the open-ended questions in 
the xntervxews, a semx— structured xnterview guide was con- 
structed. This interview guide contained the questions to 
be asked in each interview and it also contained checklists 
of possible responses to each question. The checklists 
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enabled the interviewers to record most of the responses quick- 
ly, but spaces were alsT provided for adding additional com- 
ments or responses which were not among those on the check- 
lists. The questions on the interview quide and the state- 
ments which the interviewers used to introduce each group 
of questions were as follows: 



I think it will be easier if you start by thinking 
of one foreign student that you know fairly well. 

We don’t want his name, but for general identifi- 
catxon purposes could you tell me what country he 
comes from ? W here does he live 

in Bloomington? Now could you 

give me a brief nistory of your acquaintance? 

la. How did you. first meet him (her)? 

b. Where do you usually get together? 

c. What interests do you have in common? 

2a. Have you made friends with other foreign students? 
b. Are they from other countries? 

3a. Did you know any foreign people before you came 
to Indiana University? 
b. Where did you know them? 

4a. Have you conversed with foreign students in any 
language other than English? 
b. What languages? 

5.. We are also interested in your general opinion of 
foreign students. Since you know some of them 
(fairly) well, how would you say they differ 
most from American students? 

6a o Do you think foreign students really get to know us? 

(Americans they come in contact with) 
b. What do foreign students think of us? 

Now let’s change the subject a bit. How has know- 
ing these foreign students affected you? 

7a. Have you developed any new interests? 
b. Has it changed your attitudes on any question at 
home or abroad? 

Co Have you changed any of your plans for the future? 
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8. How^ do other Americans react to American stu- 
dents associating with foreign students? 

9a. Do you think the federal government should 
give financial aid to foreign students? 

b. Should Indiana University, a state supported 
university, help foreign students financially? 

10a. Now one last questior^.. Just what do you think 
cf the over-all arrangements for foreign stu- 
dents here at Indiana University? 

b. What kind of difficulties do they have? 

c. What could be done about it? 

(A copy of the final form of the interview guide is 
presented in Appendix D) 

Interviewing methods and procedures . In January of 
1964 a chief interviewer and a team of seven interviewers 
were hired to conduct the personal interviews. Three of 
the interviewers were wives ^ of faculty members and f ou ' 
were advanced graduate students in the social science fields. 
During the last week of January and the first three weeks of 
February the chief interviewer conducted four training ses- 
sions in the techniques and skills of interviewing. 

At the first meeting of the interviewers, which last- 
ed three hours , the aims and objectives of the project were 
presenteid and each item on the interview guide was explained. 
Since many of the items were open-ended questions, reliable 
results were dependent upon accurate and consistent judg- 
ments by the interviewers. Care was taken to clarify the 
exact meaning of each question and the correct method for 
recording possible responses to each question. Throughout 
this entire explanation of the interview items proper tech- 
niques of interviewing were stressed. 
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Th« last part^ of this first neeting was dSN/oted to a 
discussion of the Edwards Personal Personal Preference Schedule 
and the Allport -Vernon-Lindzey Study of Values. Each inter- 
viewer was given written BMiterials covering the rationale and 
structure of each inventory. At the close of the neeting 
the interviewers were asked to role play a trial interview 
with a friend or family nember before the next neeting so 
that they would become nore familiar with the interview 
guide and the interviewing techniques. 

During the week following the first meeting of the 
interviewing team introductory letters explaining the pro- 
ject were sent to approximately loo students in both the 
named and not named populations. This letter indicated 
that the students had been named as a friend of a foreign 
student and it contained a request for the student to par- 
ticipate in a personal interview with a member of the Dean 
of Students' staff. Bach week thereafter, as interviews 
were completed, additional letters were sent to other stu- 
dents on the lists. (A copy of this letter is presented in 
Appendix B.) 

The trial interviews that were conducted with a friend 
or family member were evaluated at the second meeting of the 
interviewers. As a result of this evaluation several items 
were revised and a second form of the interview guide was 
planned. After the evaluation of the trial interviews, the 
chief interviewer discussed the standardized procedures for 
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a. 

contActing the students by telephone and for arranging the 
interviews. It was explained that the interviews were to 
be conducted at the students* convenience in their living 
Units or in roons that had been reserved for this purpose 
in various acadenic buildings on canpus. Also, to Increase 
the consistency of each student contact , the interviewers 
were given a printed statenent to be used in introducing 
themselves on the telephone. (A copy of the statement is 
presented in Appendix F.) At the close of the meeting 
each interviewer was given a list of names of students 
who had already received the introductory letters and was 
instructed to complete five preliminary interviews with 
these students before the next meeting of the team. 

The third meeting of the interviewers was held after 
they had completed the preliminary interviews. These pre- 
liminary Interviews were discussed and evaluated and as a 
result a few minor revisions were made in the format of the 
interview guide. The final form of the interview guide was 
printed after this thli^ meeting of the interviewers. 

Final instructions and the emester time schedule for 
completing the interviews were also given at the third tralnr 
ing session. Lists containing twenty names of students had 
been prepared from the master lists of the named and not 
named populations and each Interviewer was given one list. 
When the students on this list had been interviewed the 
interviewers were instructed to return the completed inter- 
view guide to the Dean of Students* Office and obtain another 
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list. Studenirs im the not named population were interviewed 
in exactly the aa»e manner as the students in the named pop- 
ulation; and the interviewers did not know whether a student 
was in the named population or the not named population. 

It was recognized that since the questions in each 
interview would consume approximately 30 to 45 minutes, the 
completion of the personality inventories at the same time 
would extend the conference beyond reasonable time limits. 

^ Therefore, test packets had been prepared which contained 

the following items; (a) the two personality inventories, 

(b) an EPPS machine scoring sheet, (c) an electrographic 

\ 

^ pencil, and (d) a self-addressed envelope to the Dean of 

Students* Office, ihe interviewers were instructed to 
explain the purpose of the inventories at the end of each 
interview and ask the student to complete them at his own 

convenience, and mail them back to the Dean of Students* 
Office. 

In April a follow-up latter, requesting students to 
complete the inventories and to return the test packets, was 
sent to all students who had not returned completed testso 
(A copy of this letter is shown in Appendix G. ) 

A fourth and final meeting of the interviewers was 
held in order to clarify any additional problems that might 
have arisen in the course of their initial interviews. As 
the semester progressed, however, problems were resolved on 
an individual basis by the chief interviewer. 

( 
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Personality Inventories , It was hoped that additional 
infomation about the characteristics of the students could 
be obtained through the use of personality inventories. The 
Edwards Personal Preference Schedule and the Allport-Vernon- 
Lindzey Study of Values were selected because of their suita- 
bility for a college population and the types of variables 
which they neasure. 

The Edwards Personal Preference Schedule is a 225 
item 9 forced choice device which is based on Murray's theory 
of personality (19:5). This Scale is made up of 15 variables 
or "needs" which, according to Murray, motivate individuals 
to act or react in certain ways (40:123-129). The variables 
measured on the Edwards are the following: 



1. Achievement 


9. 


Dominance 


2. Deference 


10. 


Abasement 


3 . Order 


11. 


Murturance 


4. Exhibition 


12. 


Change 


5. Autonomy 


13. 


Endurance 


6. Affiliation 


14. 


Heterosexuality 


7 . Intraceptlon 

8. Succorance 


15. 


Aggression 



Scores from this instrument may be Interpreted as indicating 
the relative strength of personal preference for a variety of 
different activities and interpersonal relationships. The 
split-half reliabilities, or coefficients of internal consis- 
tency, for the 15 variables ranged from .60 to .87 on the 
scores in the normative sample (58:554). Attempts have been 
made to determine the validity of the B«PPS by correlating it 
with several other personality Inventories, but the results 
of these correlations offer no over all validity figures (19:21-22). 
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Hie Allport-Vernon-Lindzey Study of Values Inventory 
attempts t^ measure six personality traits postulated by 
Spranger In the book, T|2Ees_ofJfen_(3:3). This scale contains 
six broad categories of Interests or values designed to 
characterize personality types. Hie six categories are: 



1. Hieoretical 


4. 


Social 


2 . Economic 


5. 


Political 


3. Aesthetic 


6 . 


Religious 



The 1951 revised Scale has a split-half reliability coeffic- 
ient of .90 (3:9), but again, as with the Edwards, the valid- 
ity data offer conflicting reports on the true factors being 
measured. 

Personal data items . Personal data were obtained for 
each student in the named and not named populations from the 
records on file in the Dean of Students' Office. The items 
of data recorded for 4>ach student were: age, sex, marital 
status, campus address, class standing, home state, size of 
town, participation in college activities, military 
service experience, field of study, birthplaces of father 
and mother, educational levels of father and mother, and 
occupations of father and mother. 

Completion of the i nterviewing . Since it was expected 
that all students would be interviewed by the end of the sem- 
ester, no attempt was made to randomly select students to be 
interviewed. The original interview lists were made up alpha- 
betically from the master lists, but if an interviewer was 
unable to reach a student after several attempts the name of 
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that student was withheld and placed on a new list at the end 
of the file. The interviewing continued until the last week 
of the 1964 Spring senester and by that tine 554 of the 572 
students, or 97 per cent, in the naned population had been 
interviewed, in the not naned population 330 out of 475 
students, or 69 percent, had been interviewed. A sunnary 

of the naned, not naned, and foreign student populations 
is shown in Table 1. 



^O^IHE STUDENTS IN EACH POPULATION 



Population 


Nunber 


Per cent* 


1. Foreign students enrolled at the 
Bloonington Canpus 


756 




2. Foreign students enrolled on canpus 
who returned questionnaires 


530 


70 


3. Anerican students naned as friends 
on the questionnaire 


572 




4. Anerican student friends who were 
interviewed 


554 


97 


5. Foreign students living in the 6rad> 
uate Residence Center 


277 




6. GRC foreign students who returned 
questionnaires 


193 


69 


7 . GRC Anerican students naned as friends 
on the questionnaires 


148 




8. GRC friends who were interviewed 


148 


100 


9. GRC students in the not nailed popu- 
lation 


475 




10. GRC students in the not naned popula- 
tion who were interviewed 


330 


69 



*Per cents rpu|^ed to m whole nunber. 
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Tabl* I shows that of tha 756 foreign students on 
canpus during the Fall of 1963, 530, or 70 per cent, re- 
turned queationnairas. These 530 questionnaires contained 
the nanes of 572 Anerican atudent friends; and of these 
572 friends, 554, or 97 per cent, were interviewed for the 
study. All of the 148 Aaerican students living in ORC and 
naned as friends by foreign students also living in 6RC 
were interviewed. Of the 475 not naned Anerican students 
living in the 6RC and conprising tha conparative popula- 
tion, 330, or 69 per cent, were Interviewed. 

The two personality inventories, the EPPS and the 
Study of Values, coaprised the second part of the inter- 
view contact. Each student was requested to conplete the 
inventories at his or her own convenience and return then 
by mil to the Dean of Students' Office. of the 554 stu- 
dents who were interviewed in the named population 304, or 
54 per cent, completed the EPPS and 310, or 55 per cent, 
coq>leted the Study of Values, in the not named population, 
169, or 51 per cent, completed the EPPS and 161, or 48 per 
centp conpleted the Study of Values. 

Organization 6f Data 

A mnilla folder was prepared for each student in 
the namd and not namd populations; and idien a completed 
interview guide was returned by an interviewer it was check- 
ed for errors and omissions and then filed in the student's 
folder. 
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As conpleted test packets were received through the 
nail the tests were sorted and scored. The Study of Values 
was hand scored by nenbers of the research staff and the 
EPPS score sheets were sent to the Bureau of Educational 
Studies and Testing in the School of Education to be 
nachine scored. 

Thus, a conpleted folder for a student contained: 

(a) an interview guide, (b) a Study of Values booklet, 
and (c) an EPPS score sheet. 

Coding of Data 

In June of 1964 a coding supervisor and six coders 
hired to code the data. All of the coders were ad- 
vanced graduate students faniliar with research procedures. 
The supervisor trained the six coders individually and co- 
ordinated the coding of all data. To increase the reli- 
ability of the coding procedure all errors, onissions, 
and unusual responses in the data were cleared through 
the supervisor. 

Each of the two alphabetical naster lists of students 
in the naned and not naned populations was coded in numer- 
SiCal sec]uence. These code nunbers were then used to repre*™ 
sent the scudents» nanes for the statistical treat»ent of 
the data. 

In order to insure reliable ceding of each itea of 
data code folders containing explicit instructions for coding 
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the foreign students' <iuestionnaires and the Anerican 
students' data were prepared in June of 1964. 

Coding of the foreign students' questi o n nair es . 

Each foreign student questionnaire code folder contained a 
coded questionnaire and the following coded lists: (a) 

foreign countries, (b) fields of study, (c) religions, 
and (d) the named population. A sequencial numerical 
code was used for each question and the correct code 
number for the responses to each item was listed in the 
questionnaire in the folder- -except for those items that 
required reference to one of the coded lists. Each item 
was coded in the left hand margin of the questionnaire 
and the data were punched on IBM cards directly from each 
questionnaire. 

Coding of the American students' data . The American 
student code folder contained a set of instructions for cod- 
ing the responses to each item of personal data, the raw 
scores on the personality inventories, and the responses 
to each question in the personal interview. In addition, 
the code folder contained the following coded lists: (a) 

the named population, (b) the not named population, (c) the 
50 states and the District of Columbia, (d) occupational 
groupings, (e) fields of study, and (f) foreign countries. 
Furthermore, population figures on the size of home cities 
were obtained from the 1964 World Almanac . (7p) 

Except for the raw scores from the personality in- 
ventories, a number series was used to code the responses 
to each item of data. 
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Becaust of the fact that the Anerlcan students' 
data were drawn froa three different sources it was neces- 
sary to collate all of the data on one printed forn for the 
IBM key punching process. Therefore, the 80 colunn fornat 
of an IBM card was duplicated on legal size paper and the 
data were coded on this slsiulated IBM forn. Three of these 
foms were used to code the personal data Itens, personality 
Inventories scores, and the * Interview data for each student. 

Personal data were obtained fron the records in the 
Dean of Students' Office and each Iten was coded according 
to the Instructions In the code folder. The personal data 
Itena recorded for each student were: age, sex, narltal 
status, canpus address, class standing, hone state, hone 
city, participation in high school or college activities, 
nilitary service experience, field of study, birthplaces 
of parents, educational levels of parents, and occupations 
of parents. The responses which were numerically coded 
for each Iten were as follows: 

1. age — In nunber of years 

2. sex— nale and fenale 

3. narltal status --single or narrled 

4. canpus address 

1. Graduate Residence Center 

2. Undergraduate Residence Halls 

3. Married housing units 
Fraternity and/or sorority houses 

5. Trailer courts 

6. Canpus Club 

7. Housing out- In-town 

5. hone state — all of the 50 states and the 

District of Colunbla were coded In nunerlcal 

sequence on a separate list. The appropriate 

coded nunber was recorded for each student. 
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7 

8 
9. 



10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 



For the statistical treatnent of the data the 
states^ were conbined into regional groupings: 
and a list of the regional groupings is pre- 
sented in Appendix H. 

hone town- -the hone town of each student was 
recorded according to the town’s population as 
listed in the 1964 World Alnsnse Snd sccordiM 
to its place in the following population groupings: 
^ ^ 25,001-50,000 ^ 

2’ 50,001-100,000 

3. 10,001-25,000 6. over 100,000 

P®**^icipation in activities--yes or no 

1 ®***vice experience- -yes or no 

*5“*^?”* of acadenic 

fields and^ the najor groupings utilized in the 
statistical treatnent of these data is shown 
in Appendix I. 

class standing- -a nunerical sequence was used to 

JSfikioS fi*®® otanding of each student fron the 
freshnan through graduate levels. 

bi^hplaces of fathers and nothers— the birth- 
places were coded according to their being- 

1. born in the Onited States 

2. foreign bom 

educational levels of fathers and nothara— the 
total number of years was recorded 

o^ fathers and nothers- -the occupa- 
t^tts of parents were coded on the basis of 

1 i?* then were grouped into 

the following occupational levels for the statis- 
tical treatnent of the data: 

1. professional and nanagerial 
seni- professional and skilled 
seni<»skilled and unskilled 
housewives, retired, deceased, and 
unenployed 



2 . 

3. 

4. 



The raw scores for the nales and fenales in the naned 



and not naned populations were recorded for each variable 
on the personality inventories. The variables fron the Ed- 



wards Personal Preference Schedule were: (19) 



1 . Aehievenent 
2 • Deference 

3. Order 

4. Eadiibition 

5. Autonony 

6. Affiliation 

7 . Intraception 

8. Sueebranee 



9. Doninanee 

10. Abasenent 

11. Nurturance 

12. Change 
13* Endurance 

14. Heterosexuality 

15. Agression 

16. Consistency score 




Wk 
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Th« variables recorded fron the Study of Values (3) 

were: 

1. Theoretical 4, social 

?• 5. Political 

3. Aesthetic 6, Religious 

The simulated IBM fom which was used to record the 
Awerican student data contained nost of the objective res- 
ponses which were elicited fron the students on each ques- 
tion of the personal interview. Therefore, for each res- 
ponse that was checked on the interview guide a code nunber 
was recorded in the natching response coluitn on the IBM 
fo^B. If a response was not listed on the IBM form the 
number »»one»* was placed in the **other»» response column 
for that particular question. The objective responses 
listed on the interview guide for each question were as 
follows: 



Interview Questions: 

. . . How did you first meet him (her)? 

Academic areas 

1. class 

2. laboratory 

3. department seminar 

4. library 
Living arrangements 

1 . American student's room 

2. Foreign student's room 

3. Residence hall lounge 

4. Residence hall dining room 
Informal and spontaneous social contacts 

n mutual acquaintance 

2. someone else's home 

3. private party 

4. sports area 

5. campus hangout 

6. dating 

7. so If -introduction by American student 
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8* self -introduction by foreign student 

9. accidental neeting 

10. in transit ' 

11. abroad 
Organized activities 

n SoiSopolitan Club 

2. National student clubs 

3. YMGA and YWCA 

4. Student Union 

CShiirch 



Other 

No foreign student known well 

lb. Where do you usually get together? 

The sa«e response categories used in question la were used in lb. 

l c. What interests do you have in comnon? 

1. Acadenic 

2. Social 
3* Athletic 

4. Cultural 

5. Church 

6. People 

7. USA 

8 • His country 
9. Other countries 
10. Other (events, etc.) 

2a. Have you Made friends with other foreign students? 

I * 

• yes 

2. no 

I .*• 

2b. ^e they froM other countries or regions of the world? 
1. Sane country 

2. Other countries (ssms region) 

3. Other regions of the world 

4. More than one region 

3a. Did you know other foreign people before you csmo 
to Indiana University? 

1. yes 
2. no 

3b. Whore did you knew thsM? 

1. hoMo ooMHunity 
2. other schools 

3. travel 

4. overseas resldonoe 

5. fanily 

6. other 



I 
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4a. Have you converaed with foreign atudents in any 
language other than English? 

1. yes 

2. no 

3. a little 



4b. What languages? 

1. French or Spanish 

2. foreign student's language 

3. other languages 



5a. 



How would you say foreign students differ most 
frost Anerican students? 

(On this question the interviewer indicated by 
systbols--^-, or 0, if the foreign students 
had store, less, or just differed frost Asierican 
studeni:a in cAi**t!Ain ways.} 

intellectual interests 
college preparation 
serious students 
knowledge of: languages 
sh]mess 
staturity 
age 

isolated group 
other 



1. 


dress 


11. 


2. 


food 


12. 


3. 


social custosts 


13. 


4. 


personal habits 


14. 


5. 


language 


15. 


6. 


stoney 


16. 


7. 


problests 


17. 


8. 


religion 


18. 


9. 


ethics 


19. 


10. 


culture 





6a. Do you think foreign students really get to know us? 

1. yes 

2. no 

3. incosipletely 

4. sosie do and soste don't 

5. do not let us know 



6b. What do foreign students think of us? 

1. like - like very siuch 

2 . indifferent 

3. dislike - dislike very siuch 

4. soste like us - soste dislike us 

5. do not let us know 

6. other answer 

7 . How has knowing foreign students affected you? 

a. Have you developed any new Interests? 

1. language 

2. geography 

3 . culture 

4. foreign affairs 

5. govemsient-politics 

6. econostics 

7 . broadened generally 

8 . other answer 



/ 
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7b. 



Hat knowing foraign ttudanta 
on any quaaticn at hOM or 

1. Raca 

2. raliglon 

3. u.S. waltiaa 

4. u.S. pollciat 

5. foraignara 

6. foraign culturaa 

7 . foraign af f alra 

8. foraign coimtriaa 

9 . othar antwar 



changad your attitudaa 
abroad? 



7c. Hava you changad any of 

1. traval 

2. ttudy abroad 

3. now courtaa 

4. laam now languaga 

5. now vacation 

6. Paaca Gorpa 

7 . athar antwar 



your plant for tha futura? 



8*. How do otter AMr^ana raaet to AMrican atudanta 
j •••oclating with foraign atudanta? 

Friandthip 

1. favwably - vary favorably 

2 . indlf f arantly 

3. unfavorably - vary unfavorably 

4. no opinion 
Dating ralatianthipt 

5^ lavoraoiy - vary favorably 

2. indlf f arantly 

3. unfavorably - vary unfavorably 

4. no opinion 

9a. P* t hlnJc tha fadaral govamaant ahould glva 
financial aid to foraign atudanta? 

1. approva - atrongly approva 

2. indlf farant 

3. ditoppr>va - ttrongly ditapprova 

4. no opinion 

Do you think Indiana Univartlty, a ttata tup- 
portad unlvaraity, thould giva financial 
aid to foraign atudanta? 

I: iSSlffJrinf”"*^’^ *‘’**'*''* 

3. dlaapwova - atrongljr dlaapprova 
*♦ . no opinion 

lOa. What do you think of tha ovar-all arrangananta 

for foraign atudanta hara at Indiana Univaraity? 



9b. 
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lOa. eontiimd 




3. poor 

4. do not know 

lOb. What kind of difflcultlaa do thoy hava? 

1. lancoaga 

2. lonallnaaa 

3. prajudlea 

4. honaaieknoaa 

5. euatoM 

6. faara 

lOc. What can bo dona about thair difflcultlaa? 

1. orientation 

2. higher atandarda 

3. eounaollng 



Traatwant of Data 

Total nauad population . Tha wain objactlva of thla 
atudy waa to analyaa and daaerlba tha Inpaet of foreign atu- 
danta upon thoca Anar lean atudanta who had tha graataat anount 
of contact with than. Tharafora, three naln type a of data ob- 
tained fron thaaa Anarlean atudanta ware aa followa: (a) par- 

aonal data» (b> Interview data, and (e) Inventory acoraa. 

In order to oharaetarlia thaaa nanad Anarlean atudanta 
each paraonal data It an and each paraonal Interview raaponaa 
waa tabulated In tame of a frequency and pareantaga count. 

On each of tha two paraonallty Invantarlaa, tha Bdwarda 
Paraonal Prafaranca Schedule and tha Allport-Vamon Llndiay 
Study of Value a, tha raw acoraa ware averaged for tha nalaa 
and for tha fanalas on each variable. Thiia, tha following 
four catagorlaa raaultad: (a) naan acoraa for nalaa on each 
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variable of the EPPS, (b) aaan acoraa for Canales on each 

» 

variable of the EPPS, (c) nean acorea for aalea on each value 
of the Study of Valuea, and (d) aean acorea for femalea on 
each value of the Study of Valuea. 

For the EPPS the aean acorea for aalea and fenalea 
were converted to the percentile a which were provided in the 
Bdwarda* Manual of Directiona (19). Alao, the t-ratio waa 
enployed to deteraine the aignif icance of the difference 
between the aale and feaale aean acorea on each of the 15 
variablea and the conaiatency acore. 

On the Study of Valuea inventory the t -ratio waa uaed 
to deteraine the aignificance of the difference between the 
aean acore of naaed aalea and the correaponding aean acore 
of the naaed feaalea on each of the aix valuea. The t-ratio 
waa alao uaed to deteraine the aignificance of the difference 
between: (a) each aean acore of the naaed aalea and the 

correaponding aean acore of the nora group aalea, and (b) 
each feaale aean acore and the correaponding feaale nora 
group aean acore for each of the aix valuea. 

The foraula for obtaining the t-ratlo la aa followa*: 



n-1 



Where: 

a « atandard error of the aean 
« atandard deviation 



and. 



diff * >1 *2 

*See Underwood, (110:125:127) 
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diff = standard arror of tha dlffaranca 

■l = standard arror of aaan ona 

»2 = standard arror of naan two 

- m2 
diff 

m 

algnlficanca of tha dlffaranca batwaan 

tha naans 

Maan ona 
Maan two 

Conparatlva populations . A apaclflc objactiva of this 
study was to datamlna tha dlffarancaa batwaan 148 atudanta 
vho livad in tha Graduata Raaidanca Cantar and who wara nanad 
as frianda by foraign atudanta and 330 atudanta who livad in 
tha Sana Cantar but who wars not nanad as frianda by foraign 
atudanta. Thus, thasa two populations, tha nanad and tha not 
nanad atudanta, conpriaad tha conparatlva populations. Hiasa 
two populations wara conparad to datamlna if thara wara sta- 
tistically significant dlffarancaa batwaan tha two grwupa on 
aach itan of; (a) paraonal data, (b) intarviaw data, and 
(c) aach variable on tha paraonality Invantoriaa. 

For tha paraonal data and tha intarviaw raaponaaa tha 
scoring nathod uaad axpraaaad aithar a raaponaa or a lack of 
raaponaa for aach itan. Thus, thasa data raaultad in claaaifiad 






and. 



t a 



whara: 



t a 



i 
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frequencies. Beceuee the date resulted in classified fre- 
quencies the statistical treatnent used to deternine dif- 
ferences was the Cchi square) test of significance. The 
forwila for the value is as follows: 



2 = 



(0 - E)2 

E 



Where: 0 = observed frequency 

® * 55? 55f*^«Ponding expected frequency 
(61:204) 

The analysis of variance technique was used to con- 
pare tho differences between the groups on each variable ol 
the personality inventories. The f omuls for obtaining thi 
F value is as follows*: 



SS^ 

®®tot 

where: 



SS 
X 

Mtot 



(X - Mtot)^ 

tot • Total Stuss of Squares 
» A raw score 

* The Mean of all the scores in: 
both groups 



SSwg 

where: 



+ <X2 - M2)2 



SS 



» Sums of squares within groups 

* A raw score froM group 1 

Ml « The Mean of the scores froM group 1 

^2 * A raw score froM group 2 

M 2 * The Mean of the scores froM group 2 

*See Underwood, (61:180-192) 



SSbg = sStot . ss^ 

wh«re: » Sunt of square a batiraan groups 

MS. s jf*>8 

ahara: » tha naan square batwaan groups 

d^bg ^ dagraas of fraadoM batwaan groups 

and where df|^^ » k - 1 

where K * tha nunbar of groups 




SS 









wg 



where : MS, 



wg 



df. 






and where : df . 






N 



And: 



tot 
K 

P a 



Mean square within groups 
Dagraas of fraadon within groups 



’ “ft - “ 

a Total nunbar of scores 



a nunbar of groups 
MS. 







Diff francos ware accepted as significant at tha .05 
level of confidence and vary significant at tha .01 and tha 
•001 level of confidanca.* 

Tha statistical traatnant of tha data was handled by 
tha Research Conputing Oantar on tha Bloonington canpus of 
Indiana University. 

*Saa Salltia and others, (50:417-422) for further discussion 
of statistical significance. 
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Chapter IV 

ANALYSIS OP DATA OP IHE TOTAL NAMED POPULATICMI 

Hie aaln objective of this study was to analyze and 
describe the iapact of foreign students upon Anerican stu- 
dents. More specifically, this investigation attenpted to: 

(a) identify and characterize the American students who were 
named as close friends by foreign students, (b) ascertain 
the origin, nature, and extent of their relationships, 

(c) describe the effect of these associations upon the 
American students, and (d) determine the attitudes and 
perceptions of American students toward foreign students. 

In order to obtain the names of American student friends 
of foreign students, in January, 1964, all foreign students on 
the Indiana University campus were asked to complete a person- 
al data questionnaire. Although this questionnaire contained 
personal and attitudinal t]q>e questions, the main item was a 
request for the names of close American student friends. In 
view of the nature of the information being sought, a concen- 
trated effort was made to publicize the study at student meet- 
ings, through the campus newspaper, and by letters to the 
foreign students, before the questionnaire was dlstributet^. 
Members of the l.u. Graduate Residence Center Foreign Stu- 
dent Committee, working in cooperation with the presidents 
of various foreign national groups, distributed question- 
naires to the 756 foreign students enrolled during the 
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1963 fall aaMatar. Of the 756 questionnaires distributed , 

530, • or 70 per cent, were conpleted end returned. 

The 530 conpleted questionnaires contained a total of 
926 nanes of Anerican friends, although 159 of these repre- 
sented duplications. Of the 767 different students named 
once, 195 were eliminated because they failed to neet the 
reqfiirenent of being native bom Anerican students enrolled 
on the Bloonington campus during the spring semester of 
1964. Thus there remained a working population of 572 
American students, and of this number, 554, or 96 per cent, 
were interviewed for this study. 

The population of 554 American students named as friends 
by foreign students was interviewed during the spring semester 
of 1964. As part of the interview contact, students were ask- 
ed to complete two personality inventories — the Edwards Per- 
sonal Preference Schedule and the Allport-Vemon-Lindzey Study 
of Values. Out of the total population of the 554 students 
who were interviewed, 304, or 54 per cent, completed the EPPS 
and 310, or 55 per cent, completed the Study of Values. 

In addition to the information obtained in the personal 
interviews and the personality inventories, 13 items of per°^ 
sonal data were extracted for each student from the records 
on file in the Dean of Students* Office. 

The foreign and American student data obtained in this 
investigation are presented in this chapter in the following 




manner: 



The Ifidiaiui University Foreign Student Population 

A. Por ffnal and ^background characteristics 
® • Attitudes and preferences toward Interpers onal 
and social reiationsnips " 

The Indiana University Naaed Aaerlcan Student 
Population 

A. Personal data characteristics 

1. Sex " 

2. Age 

3 . Marital Status 

4. Caapus housing unit 

5. Class standing 

6. Field of Study 

7. Participation In activities 

8. Military Service 

9. Size of hone town 

10. Hoae state 

• 11. Education of parents 

12. Birthplace of parents 

13. Occupation'" Of parents 

B. Personality Inventory scores 

r. Male scores on the Edwards Personal Pre- 
ference Schedule 

2. Feaale scores on the Edwards Personal Pre- 

ference Schedule 

3. Male scores on the Study of Values 

4. Feaale scores on the Study of Values 

C. Personal I nterview responses 

Cross-cultural patterns of friendship 

2. Anerlcan student's perceptions of foreign 

students 

3. Extent of foreign student's Influence on 

Anerlcan students 

4. Anerlcan student's perceptions of other 

Aner leans' attltiides 

5. Attitudes toward financial aid for foreign 

students 

6. Opinions about foreign students' housing 

and personal difficulties 
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Th« Indiana Unlvarflty Foralgn Studant Population 
Sinca tha eoopoaition of foraign atudant populationa 
variaa froa eaapua to caapua tha ganaraliiation of tha raauLta 
of thii study to othar Aaariean atudant populationa and to 
othar univaraity eaapuaaa would ba to a graat axtaat dapandant 
upon tha charactariatica of tha Indiana Univaraity foraign 
atudant population. Gonaaquantly, although tha focua of 
thia invaatigation cantarad upon tha Awarican atudant popu- 
lation, tha diatinctiva faaturaa of tha foraign atudant 
population mat ba dalinaatad. 

During tha fall of 1963 thara wara 756 fM^aign atu- 
danta anrollad at Indiana Univaraity, and of thaaa 756, 530, 
or 70 par cant ratumad conplatad quaationnairaa. Tharafora, 
tha charactariatica of tha Indiana Univaraity foraign atudant 

population ia baaad upon tha raaponaaa obtainad in thaaa 530 
quaationnairaa. 

Paraonal and background charactariatica , iha avaraga 
aga of tha foraign atudanta at Indiana Univaraity during tha 
fall of 1963 waa 27.3 yaara; and 369, or almoat 70 par cant, 
wara walaa and 161, or about 30 par cant, wara farnlaa. Alao, 
333, or 63 par cant, of thaaa atudanta wara aingla, and 197, 
or 37 par cant, wara narriad. Of thaaa 197 aarriad atudanta, 
129, or 64 par cant, wara hara with thair apouaaa, idiila 66, 
or 36 par cant, wara hara without thair apouaaa. Froa tha 
standpoint of tha faaily unit, 50 atudanta indicatad that 
®^^^6ran wara with than; anothar 108 atudanta said 
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their children were not with then. The nunber of children 
in a fanily ranged iron one to five. 

A variety of housing accoaodations are available to 
students in the university connunity and Table 2 shows the 
types of housing units occupied by the foreign students. 



1ABLE 2. NUMBER AND PER CENT OF INDIANA UNIVERSITT FOREIGN 
STUDENTS LIVING IN VARIOUS HOUSING ACGOM[H>ATI(mS 





Accoaodation 


Nuaber 


Per cent* 


1. Graduate Residence Center 


193 


36 


2. Apartaent in town 


157 


30 


3. Married housing 


91 


17 


4. Undergraduate residence 
hall 


43 


8 


5. Rooaing house in town 


17 


3 


6. Rooa in private hoae 


16 


3 


7. Ftatemity or sorority 


7 


1 


8. Caapus Club 


4 


.75 


9 . Other 


2 


.38 


Total 


530 


99.13 



*Per cent rounded to nearest whole nuaber where appropriate 



As seen in Table 2 the largest nuyi}er of foreign students, 
193, or 36 per cent, resided in the Graduate Residence Center 
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during the fall of 1963. The second largest nuiliery 157 » 
or 30 per cent, lived in apartaents in town. The saallest 
nuaber of students, 4, or one per cent, lived in the Caapus 
Club, which is a hotel- type housing unit of the university 
that provides single rooas for students; and two students 
indicated that they lived in types of housing other than 
those aintioned on the list. 

Hoae countries were given by 521, or 98 per cent, 
of the students and a list of these countries appears in 
Table 3 . 
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TABLE 3. NUMBER OF INDIANA UNIVERSITy FOREIGN STUDENTS FROM 
VARIOUS COUNTRIES 



Country Nuabor of Country Nuiiber of 

Studonto Students 



1. 


Afghanistan 


4 


2. 


Argentina 


7 


3. 


Australia 


3 


4. 


Belgiua 


2 


5. 


Bersnida 


1 


6. 


Brasil 


22 


7. 


British West 


Indies 1 


8. 


Burns 


4 


9. 


Canada 


40 


10. 


Chile 


4 


11. 


China 


41 


12. 


Colonbia 


3 


13. 


Congo 


1 


14. 


Costa Rica 


2 


15. 


Cuba 


3 


16. 


Cyprus 


8 


17. 


Dennark 


1 


18. 


El Salvador 


1 


19. 


England 


25 


20. 


Ethiopia 


1 


21. 


Finland 


2 


22. 


France 


4 


23. 


Gemany 


16 


24. 


Greece 


9 


25. 


Guinea 


1 


26. 


Haiti 


1 


27. 

28. 


Hong Kong 
India 


14 

31 


29. 


Indonesia 


18 


30. 


Iran 


25 


31 • 


Iraq 


9 


32. 


Israel 


3 


33. 


Italy 


4 


34. 


Janaica 


3 


35. 


Japan 


18 



36. Jordan I 

37. Kenya 1 

38. Korea 18 

39. Kuwait I 

40. Laos 1 

41. Lebanon 1 

42. Liberia 3 

43. Malaysia 4 

44. Mexico 3 

45. Nepal 2 

46. Netherlands 1 

47. New Zealand 1 

48. Nigeria 8 

49. Pakistan 18 

50. Panaaa 1 

51. Poland 2 

52. Puerto Rica 3 

53. Peru 1 

54. Philippines 15 

55. Ryukyu Islands 6 

56. Saudi Arabia 2 

57. Soaali 3 

58. South Africa 1 

59. Southern Rhodesia 5 

60. Spain 1 

61. Sudan 2 

62. Sweden 3 

63. Switserland 1 

64. Syria 5 

65. Tanganyika 1 

66. Thailand 40 

67 . Turkey 2 

68 . Uganda 1 

69. USSR 5 

70. United Arab Rep. 18 

71. Venequela 4 

72. Yenen 1 

73 . Yugoslavia 1 



No Answer 



11 
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TabI* 3 shot#! that 73 countriaa ifsra rapraaantad in tha 

M * C) • 

group of 530 foralgn atudanta uho ratumad quaationnalraa. Tha 
countriaa irlth tha largest nuabara of atudanta wara China, Canada, 
Thailand, and India. In ordar that tha cultural backgrounds 
and ganaral eharactariatica of tha atudanta as a group night 
ba nora adaquataly dafinad tha distribution of tha nuid>ar and 
par cant of tha atudanta fron araaa of tha world is shown in 
Tabla 4. (A list of tha countriaa in aach world araa is pre- 
aentad in Appendix J. ) 



TABLE 4. NUMBER AND PER CENT OF INDIANA UNIVEBSITT FOREIGN 
STUDENTS FROM AREAS OF THE WORLD 



World Az^aa 


Nunbar 


Par cant* 


1. 


Far Bast 


212 


40 


2. 


Near and Middle East 


80 


15 


3. 


Europe 


77 


14.5 


4. 


Africa 


46 


8.6 


5. 


South Anarica 


41 


7.7 


6. 


North Anarica 


41 


7.7 


7. 


Central Anarica 


18 


3.3 


8. 


Oceania 


4 


o7 


9. 


Country not given 


11 


2 



Total 530 

*Par Cant roundad to naaraat whole nunbar where appropriate 



AeeMFdiag t« T«bl« 4 th« largest group of foroign otu- 
donta at Indiana tlnlvaralty waa froa tba Far Eaat, tha aaeaad 
largaat group waa froa tha Naar and Mlddla Eaat, and tha third 
groataat nuabar waa froa Buropa. By coabining tha firat and 
aaeond groupa in Tabla 4 it waa found that Aaian atudanta eaa- 

priaad 55 par cant of tha Indiana Univaraity foreign atudant 
population. 

Furthor information on background charactariatica waa 
obtained by aaking an optional queation on tha quaationnaira 
which partainad to religion. Table 5 praaanta tha varioua 
raligioua baliafa of tha foreign atudenta. 



TABLE 5 . NUMBER AND PERCENT OF 
STUDENTS ADHERING TO VARIOUS 



INDIANA UNIVERSITY FOREIGN 
RELIGIOUS BELIEFS 




Religion 


Number 


Per cent* 


1. lalam (Moalam) 


94 


17.7 


2. Protaatant 


83 


15.6 


3. Roman Catholic 


78 


14.7 


4. Buddhiam 


46 


8.68 


5. No religion 


33 


6.2 


6. Chriatianity 


20 


3.7 


7 . Hinduiam 


15 


2.8 


8 . Greek Orthodox 


10 


1.89 


9. Judaiam 


7 


1.3 


10. Other religiona 


7 


1.3 


11. Did net anawer 


137 


25.85 


Total 

*Per cent rounded to neareat whole 


530 

number where 


99.72 

apprapriata. 
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As •••n in Tabls.5, 94, or 17 per cent, of the students 
indicsted thst they held the Islsvic fslth; end 83, or 16 per 
cent, were Protestsnt. The third Isrgest group wss the Cstho- 
11c with 78, or 15 per cent, of the foreign students in this 
cstegory. It should be noted thst there is an overlap in 
the breakdown of religions. Catholic, Protestant, and Greek 
Orthodox are actually included in Christianity. The Greek 
Orthodox are also Catholics. Table 5 shows the actual res- 
ponses given by the foreign students. 

In regards to previous travel, 101, or 19 per cent, 
of the students indicsted that they had been in the Unitod 
States before and 429 , • or 81 per cent , stated that this was 
their first visit. Furtheraore, these students had been in 
the United States an average of 19.1 Months on this visit, 
and they expected to' stay an average of 20 Months longer. 
Information on the students* Motivations was obtained by 
asking, **Which one of the following was your Major reason 
for coming the the United States?**; and their responses are 
shown in Table 6. 

II 

1 



o 
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TABLE 6. NUMBEa AND PER GENT OF INDIANA DNIVBRSITT FOREIGN 

STUDENTS GIVING MAJOR REASONS FOR OOMING TO THE UNITED STATES 



Major roAson Niuri>tr Por cont* 



1. 


To study in a special field 


438 


82.6 


2. 


To get A general education 


40 


7.5 


3. 


To live in another country and 
to get to know the people 


26 


4.9 


4. 


Other reasons 


19 


3.5 


5. 


Did not answer 


7 


1. 



Total 530 99.5 

*Par cant roundad to maraat fyfaola muibar wfaara appropriata 



Tha graataat nwabar of atudanta, 438 » or 83 par cant, 
indicatad, according to Tabla 6, that thair lAjor raaaon for 
coning to tha United Stataa waa to atudy in a apacial field. 

Educationally these students were at various levels of 
training and Table 7 presents the analysis of the acadesiic 
degrees sought by the foreign students. 



TABLE 7. NUMBER AND PER CENT OP INDIANA UNIVERSITY FOREIGN 
STUDENTS SEEKING ACADEMIC DEGREES 



% 

Acadenic degree 


Munber 


Per cent' 


1. 


Master's 


199 


37.55 


2 . 


Doctor's 


171 


32.26 


3. 


Bachelor ' s 


87 


16.4 


4. 


Mot a degree candidate 


69 


13. 


5. 


Did not answer 


4 


.7 


Total 


530 


99.91 



o 



Hm •ducatloiuil int«r«st« of tho foroign otodonto 
spaimod a vido rango of acadoMlc apactnia and Tabla 8 ahowa 
tha Major fialda in which tho atudanta war# anrollad. 



TABLE 8. NIMBBR AND PER CENT OF INDIANA UNIVERSITY FOREIGN 
STUDENTS MAJORING IN VARIOUS FIELDS OF STUDY 



Majbr £i«Id 



Niwber Per 

Cent* 



Major field 



NiurtMtr Per 
Cent* 



Lengi^gee end 
titerebii^s 
I. Coaperatlve 



History, Geography and 
■"ITerater fields 





Literature 


8 




I. 


Anthropology 


3 


2. 


English 


14 




2. 


History 


10 


3. 


Folklore 


II 




3. 


Fine Arts 


5 


4. 


French 


2 




4. 


Geography 


10 


5. 


German 


2 




5. 


History and 




6. 


Italian 


I 






Philosophy of 


7. 


Linguistics 


43 






Science 


I 


8. 


Slavic Lang. 


2 




6. 


Asian Studies 


I 


9. 


Spanish 


3 














86 


16 
















Professional and Social 


Government 






Service Fields 




TT 


Government 


43 




1. 


Law 


2 


2. 


Economics 


27 




2. 


Optometry 


5 


3. 


Business 


40 




3. 


Pre -medicine 


5 






Tier 


20 


4. 


Allied Health 





Sciences I 
5. Social Services2 
6 o Nursing I 



1. 


Astronomy 


I 




T6T 


2. 


Anatomy and 










Physiology 


I 




Music 29 


3. 


Bacteriology 


2 






4. 


Biology 


4 




Behavioral Sciences 


5. 


Botany 


4 




I. rsychology 12 


6. 


Chemistry 


29 




2. Sociology 10 


7. 


Geology 


9 




~Z3“ 


8. 


Physics 


16 






9. 


Zoology 


7 




Other fields 


10. 


Mathematics 


11 




1. Journalism 4 






84 


16 


2. Speech & Theatre 2 










3. Home Economics 6 


Education 


128 


24 


4. Police Admin- 



istration 

5 . Undecided 

6. No answers 



2 
6 
5 

IT 



3 

6 



*Per cent rounded to nearest whole number o 
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As seen in Table 8 the Indiana University foreign 
students were najoring in 42 different fields, six of the 
students were undecided, and five students did not give 
their acadenic major. The largest number of students, 128, 
or 24 per cent, was in education; and 110, or 20 per cent, 
students were xn fields related to government. The 
fields of languages and literatures were given by 86, or 
P®^. cent, of the students and 84, or 16 per cent, were 
in the science fields. 

Attitud es and preferences toward interpersonal and 
social relati onships . Three questions were included in the 
questionnaire in which students were asked to indicate: 

(a) what per cent of their free time, approximately, was 
spent with American students, (b) what per cent of their 
free time was spent with people of their own nationality, 
and (c) what per cent of their free time was spent alone. 
Table 9 shows the numbers of students and the per cent of 
their free time that they spent alone and with others. 
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TABLE9. NUMBER AND PER CENT OF INDIANA UNIVERSITY FOREIGN 
STUDENTS REPORTING PER CENT OF TIME SPENT WITH ANEfUGAN 
STUDElfTS, OWN NATIONALS, AND ALONE 



Per cent 
of tine 


Anerlcan students 
Nunber Per cent* 


Own Nationals 
Nunber Per cent 


Alone 

Nunber Per 


More than 50 


144 


27 


71 


14 


89 


17 


40 to 50 


50 


9 


44 


8 


57 


11 


30 to 40 


43 


8 


49 


9 


52 


9 


20 to 30 


58 


11 


68 


13 


89 


17 


10 to 20 


83 


16 


90 


17 


91 


17 


Less than 10 


131 


25 


182 


34 


127 


24 


No answer 


21 


4 


26 


5 


25 


5 


Total 


530 


100 


530 


99 


530 


99 


*Per cent rounded to 


nearest whole 


nunber 








Of the 


530 students returning questionnaires 


. 144, 


or 


27 per cent. 


stated , 


according to Table 9, 


that they spent 





nore than oih« -half of thalr free tlae with Auer lean atudenta; 
and I3I, or 25 per cent, Indicated that they spent less than 
10 per cent of their free tine with Anerlcan students. Only 
71 students, or 13 per cent, spent nore than 50 per cent of 
their free tine with fellow nationals; and 182, or 34 per cent. 
Indicated that they spent less than lo per cent of their free 
tine with fellow nationals. In answer to the question concern- 
ing the anount of free tine spent alone, 89 students, or 17 
per cent, said that they spent nore than one-half of this free 



o 
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tiM alone and 127, or 24 per cent, of the atudenta apent leas 
than 10 per cent of their free.:tlMe alone. 

The foreign atudenta were aaked to whoa they would go 
if they were faced with a aerioua peraonal problea and the 
reaponaea to thia queation are ahown in Table 10. 



TABLE 10. NUMBER AND PER CENT OF INDIANA UNIVERSITT FOREIGN 
STUDENTS* PREFERENCES FOR HELP WITH A PERSONAL PROBLEM 



Preferencea 


NuBber 


Per cent* 


1. 


Soae froB Dean Dowling* a 
office (foreign atudent 
advlaor) 


155 


29 


2.. 


A friend froB your own 
country 


137 


26 


3. 


An ABerican friend 


86 


16 


4. 


A friend froB another 
country 


8 


2 


5. 


Other preference 


52 


10 


6. 


More than one of the 
above checked 


47 


9 


7. 


No anawer 


45 


6 


Total 530 

*Per cent rounded to neareat whole nuid>er 


100 



Table 10 ahows that when faced with a aerioua peraonal 
problen aore than one-half of the foreign atudenta would aeek 
help froB aoaeone in Dean Dowling* a office (the foreign atudent 
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advisor) or fro® a fallow national, of tha raMiining atudanta, 
86 y or 16 par cant , indicatad that thay would ask an Anarican 
friand, and 8 studants, or two par cant, said that thay would 
ask a friand fro® anothar country. Other prafarancas wara 
indicatad by 52 of tha studants and 45 studants daclinad to 
answer this question. 

extant of social interaction with A®arlcans was 
another point of Interest in the study and therefore the 
students were asked about their visits to A®erlcan ho®as. 

Of the 530 students^ 434 said that they had been Invited to 
visit in A®erlcan and 419, or 79 per cent. Indicated that they 
enjoyed their visits to various ho®es. In regards to the nun- 
ber of ti®es these students had visited in A®erlcan ho®as, 

223, or 42 per cent, said that they had baeti invited at least 

once, and 142, or 26 per cent, had been invited ®ore than ten 
tines. 

Three questions were included in the questionnaire 
which elicited the personal preferences of the foreign stu- 
dents for choosing: (a) a conpanlon to attend a social event, 
(b) soneone with who® to study a class assignnent, and (c) 
soneone to visit with the® in their native countries. The 

responses to these questions are shown in Tables 11, 12, and 
13. 
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TABLE II. NUMBER AMO PER GENT OF INDIANA UNIVERSITY FOREIGN 
STUDENTS* PREFERENCES FOR CHOOSING A OOMPANION FOR A 
SOCIAL EVENT 



Preference 


Number 


Per cent* 

1 


I. 


Someone from the United States 


255 


(48 


2. 


Someone from your own country 


94 


18 


3. 


No preference 


92 


17 


4. 


Someone from another country 


20 


4 


5. 


Depends on the person 


18 


3 


6 . 


Depends on the event 


7 


I 


7. 


No answer 


44 


9 


Total 

*Per cent rounded to nearest whole 


530 

number 


100 



The largest number of Indiana University foreign stu- 
dents Indicated In Table II that they would prefer to go to 
a social event with an American and the second largest number 
of students stated that they would choose someone from their 
own country. In the other largest categories, 92 students, 
or 17 per cent, said that they had no preference; and 44, or 
8 per cent, of the students did not answer the question. 

The students* preferences for choosing someone with 
whom to study a class assignment are shown In Table 12. 



o 

ERIC 
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TABLE 12. NUMBER AND PER CENT OF INDIANA UNIVERSITT FOREIGN 
STUDENTS* PREFERENCES FOR CHOOSING SOMEONE WITH WHOM TO 
STUDY A CLASS ASSIGNMENT 



Preference 


Nunber 


Per cent* 


1. 


Soneone fron the United States 


299 


56 


2. 


No preference 


75 


14 


3. 


Soneone fron your own country 


61 


12 


4. 


Soneone fron another country 


20 


4 


5. 


Depends on the person 


16 


3 


6. 


Depends on the course 


11 


2 


7. 


No answer 


48 


9 


Total 

*Per cent rounded to nearest whole 


530 

nunber 


100 



According to Tablo 12, 299 students, or 56 per cent, 
stated that they would choose an Anerlcan friend to study 
with; and 75, or 14 per cent, of the students Indicated that 
they had no preference on this question. Also, 48, or 9 per 
cent, of the students failed to respond to this question. 

Table 13 shows the preferences Indicated by the stu- 
dents when they were asked, **if you had the opportunity to 
invite soneone to visit your hose in your native country, 
whon would you Invite?** 
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TABLE 13. NUMBER AMD PER GENT OF INDIANA UNIVERSITY FOREIGN 
STUDENTS' PREFERENCES FOR INVITING SOMEONE TO VISIT THEM 
IN THEIR NATIVE COUNTRY 



Preference 


Number 


Per cent* 


1. Someone from the United States 


319 


60 


No Preference 


113 


21 


3. Someone from another country 


20 


4 


4. Someone from your own country 


14 


3 


5 . Other answers 


14 


3 


6 . No answer 


50 


9 


Total 

*Per cent rounded to nearest whole 


530 

number 


100 



Of the 530 students in the population, 319, or 60 per 
cent, stated, according to Table 13, that they would choose 
to invite an Anerlcan to visit then in their native country; 
and 113, or 21 per cent, had no preference for inviting some- 
one to visit with them. Also, 50 students, or 9 per cent, 
did not answer this cpiestion. 

A list of activities was presented in the questionnaire 
and students were asked to Indicate whether or not they thought 
the activities were helpful in promoting cross-cultural inter- 
action. The responses to this item are shown in Table 14. 



I 
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TABLE 14. RESPONSES OF INDIANA UNIVERSITY FOREIGN STUDENTS 

effectiveness of CERTiS aotvitieFin 

PROMOTING CROSS-CULTURAL INTERACTION 



Activity 


Response 
Yes No 


1 . Cosnopolitan Club 


333 


35 


2. YM/YWCA activities 


287 


48 


3. Foreign Student Receptions 


264 


54 


4. Graduate Residence Center Foreign 
Student Connlttee ^ 


202 


64 


5. National groups andtthelr activities 


182 


71 


6. Cai^f>ua religious groups 


152 


93 



According to Table 14 nore students answered yes to 
each activity than the nunber of students who answered no; 
and of the activities listed, the Cosnopolitan Club and the 
YM/YWGA activities received nore yes votes than any of the 
.others. Furthernore, in response to an additional question 
concerning participation, 366, or 69 per cent, of the students 
indicated that they had participated in on* or nore of the 
activities listed in Table 14. Also, 395, or 74 per cent, 
stated that infomal parties and activities were nore helpful 
than organized activities in encouraging Interaction between 
foreign and Anerlcan students. 

In discussing foreign students' preferences for con- 
panions, tables 11, 12, and 13 indicate the preference of 
foreign students for choosing a conpanion for a social event. 



I 
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a class assignnant, and £or inviting sonaone to visit then 
in their native country. 

Table 14 lists the foreign students' responses to a 
question concerning the effectiveness of certain activities 
in promoting cross-cultural Interaction. The high "yes" votes 
for all of them indicates the enthusiasm of foreign students 
and the desire to have cross-cultural interaction. 

There was a relatively low number of votes for Graduate 
Residence Center foreign students committee despite the fact 
that subsequent information indicated that this is the place 
where most foreign students have the greatest degree of cross 
cultural interaction. 

The Indiana University Named American Student Population 

Personal data items . As a means of characterizing the 
554 students named as friends by foreign students, 13 items pf 
personal data were obtained from the records on file in the 
Dean of Students office at Indiana University. 

1. Of the 554 named friends 370, or 67 per cent, were 
males and 184, or 33 per cent, were females. It is interesting 
to note here that this two to one male to female ratio is 
almost identical with the male and female ratio of the foreign 
student population. 

2. The average age of the 554 named friends was 25.2 
years. The average of the 370 males was 25.8 years and the 

184 females averaged 24.3 years of age. Ages for these students 
ranged from 19 to 58 years and Table 15 shows the number and per 
cent of the males and females in each four year age interval. 



i 
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TABLE 15. NUMBER AND PER CENT OF MALES AND FEMALES IN EACH : 
FOUR YEAR AGE INTERVAL 



Interval 


Males 


Females 


Total 


Per cent* 


19-22 


96 


80 


176 


32 


23-26 


159 


68 


227 


42 


27-30 


58 


18 


76 


12 


31-34 


25 


8 


33 


6 


35-38 


14 


3 


17 


3 


39-42 


15 


3 


18 


3 


43-46 


2 


2 


4 


1 


Over 46 


I 


2 


3 


I 


Total 
*Per cent 


370 

rounded to 


184 

nearest whole 


554 

number 


100 



Table 15 shows that the largest percentage of named 
friends was in the 23-26 age bracket; and the second largest 
percentage of students was in the 19-22 years bracket. Also, 
only seven students, or about two per cent, were found to be 
in the 43 years and over age groups. 

3. In terms of marital status more than two thirds of 
these students were single; but a description of the marital 
status of the friends is shown 'in Table 16. 
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TABLE 16. NUMBER AND PER CENT OF NAMED FRIENDS IN VARIOUS 
CATEGORIES OF MARITAL STATUS 



Marital Status 


Number 


Per cent* 


1. Single 


381 


68 


2 . Married 


166 


30 


3 . Divorced 


4 


.72 


4. Widowed 


1 


.18 


5. Married to foreign-born 


spouses 2 


.36 


Total 

^Per cent rounded to nearest 


554 

whole number where 


99.26 

appropriate 



As seen in Table 16, 381, or 68 per cent, of the naned 
population were single and 166, or 30 per cent, were married 
to other Americans. Also, five of the students were either 
divorced or widowed and two of these named friends were mar- 
ried to foreign-born spouses. 

4. Since Indiana University offers a diverse selection 
in types of housing and since the housing accomodations might 
have influenced the extent of, and opportunity for foreign 
and American student interaction, the various living units 
occupied by these friends was a vital part of this study. 
Therefore, the number and percent of named friends . ,ving 
in various types of housing accomodations is presented in 
Table 17. 
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named friends living in 

VARIOUS TIPBS OF HOUSING AOCCMODATIONS 



Housing Accomodation 


Male 


Female 


Total 


Per cent* 


1. 


Graduate Residence 
Center 


110 


76 


186 


33 


2, 


Housing Out- in-town 


115 


32 . 


147 


26 


3, 


Undergraduate 
Residence halls 


59 


53 


112 


20 


4o 


Married housing 


63 


10 


73 


13 


5. 


Fraternity and/or 
sorority houses 


15 


11 


26 


5 


6. 


Trailer courts 


8 


1 


9 


2 


7. 


Campus Club 


0 


1 


1 


.18 



Total 37 Q 99,18 

*Per cent rounded to nearest whole nunber where appropriate 



Table 17 shows that 186, or 33 per cent, of the naned 
friends lived in the Graduate Residence Center, which is a 
part of the Indiana University Halls of Residence systen. 

This co-educational Center houses about 1200 students and 
during the academic year of 1963-64 there were approximately 
277 foreign students residing there. 

It can also be seen in Table 17 that the second largest 
number, 147, or 26 per cent, of the named population lived in 
apartments, homes, or rooming houses in town. The third 
largest groups of students, 112, or 20 per cent, lived in the 
undergraduate residence halls, and 73, or 13 per cent, lived 
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in university owned narried housing units. The Campus Club, 
a university-owned hotel-type structure, was given as a 
residence by only one student. 

5. In regard to class standing, the greatest number 
of the named friends were graduate students. The total num- 
ber of male and female students in each class level is shown 
in Table 18. 

TABLE 18. NUMBER AND PER CENT OF NAMED FRIENDS AT VARIOUS 
LEVELS OF ACADEMIC STANDING 



Class standing 


Males 


Females 


Total 


Per cent* 


1 . Fr e shman 


16 


20 


36 


6 


2 . Sophomore 


22 


16 


38 


7 


3 . Ju|iior 


35 


26 


61 


11 


4 . Senior 


32 


30 


62 


11 


5L. Graduate 


265 


91 


356 


64 


6. Special student 


0 


1 


1 


.18 


Total 


370 


184 


554 


99.18 


*Per cent rounded, to 


nearest 


whole number 


where appropriate 


According to 


Table 18 


, 36, or 6 per 


’ cent, of 


the 


named friends were freshmen < 


and 62, or 11 


per cent. 


were 



seniors. The largest number, 356, or 64 per cent, were 
graduate students; and only one student indicated that she 
was enrolled as a special student and not in a degree program « 
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6. Acadeale fields trere also a najor factor in charac- 
terizing the students naned as friends by foreign students 
because of possible slnilarlties in interests and other per- 
sonality variables. Consequently, to obtain an over-all pic- 
ture of the acadeaic interests of these students the najor 
fields were arbitrarily grouped into nine categories. These 
categories and najor fields are presented in Table 19 along 
with the number of students majoring in each field and the 
number and per cent of students in each category. 
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TABLE 19. NUMBER OF NAMED FRIENDS MAJORING IN VARIOUS ACADEMIC 
FIELDS 



Field 



Number Field 

cent 



Number 



Per 

cent 



Lanj^uages atid 
Literature 



History, Geography , 
ana others 



1. 


Comparative 






1. 


Ailthropology 


10 




Literature 


8 




2. 


History 


20 


2. 


East Asian Lan- 






3. 


Fine Arts 


6 




guages and 






4. 


Philosophy 


5 




Literature 


3 




5. 


Geography 


5 


3. 


Slavic; Languages 






6o 


Social Studies 


3 




and Literature 


15 




7. 


History and Phil- 


4. 


French 


14 






osophy of 




5. 


German 


6 






Science 


5 


6 . 


Italian 


1 




8o 


Asian Studies 


1 


7. 


Spanish 


10 




9. 


Uralic and Altaic 


8. 


English 


28 






Studies 


2 


9. 


Linguistics 


15 








57" 


LO. 


Folklore 


6 














TUB" 


19 


Professional and Social 










science Fields 




Government 




















1. 


Law 


15 


1. 


Government 


39 




2. 


Optometry 


7 


2. 


Economics 


9 




3o 


Pre-medicine 


8 


3. 


Business 


46 




4. 


Allied Health 








"W 


17 




Services 


1 










5. 


Social Service 


2 


Biological and Physical 




6. 


Nursing 


6 


Sciences 










55" 


1. 


Bacteriology 


4 




Music 


41 


2. 


Astronomy 


5 










3. 


Biology 


1 




Behavioral Science s 




4. 


Botony 


1 










5. 


Chemistry 


29 




1. 


Psychology 


17 


6o 


Geology 


11 




2. 


Sociology 


12 


7. 


Physics 


11 








■25" 


8. 


Zoology 


8 










9. 


Mathematics 


13 




Other Fields 








“S3T 


15 
















Ic 


Journalism 


2 


Education 


79 


14 


2. 


Speech and 














Theatre 


10 










3o 


Mass Communications 












Radio & T.Vo 


5 










4„ 


School of Lettersl 










5o 


Undecided 


8 



IF 



10 



7 

8 



6 



4 





/ 








A. 
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In Table 19 the largest nunber of naned friends are shown 
to be majoring in languages and literature; and of the 554 
friends, 106, or 19 per cent, were in these fields. Government 
ranked second in terms of number of students with 94, or 17 
per cent, of the population in this category. Students in the 
biological and physical sciences ranked third with 83, or 15 
per cent, of the total, while education contained 79, or 14 
per cent, of the named friends. History and its related 
fields contained 57, or 10 per cent, of the named population, 
and the remaining fields of professional and social sciences, 
behavioral sciences, music, and other fields each contained 
less than 10 per cent of the students. 

7. Another point of interest concerning the personal 
attributes of the students named as friends by foreign stu- 
dents was their participation in high schpol or college 
activities. The number and per cent of students who parti- 
cipated in extracurricular activities is shown in Table 20. 



TABLE 20. NUMBER AND PER CENT OF NAMED FRIENDS WHO HAVE 
PARTICIPATED IN HIGH SCHOOL OR COLLEGE EXTRACURRICULAR 
ACTIVITIES 



Participated 


‘ Males 


Females 


Total 


Per cent* 


Yes 


310 


157 


467 


84 


No 


42 


17 


59 


11 


Information not 
available 


18 


10 


28 


5 


Total 

*Per cents rounded 


370 184 

to the nearest ^ole 


554 

number 


100 



Table 20 shows that 467, or 84 per cent, of the named 
friends had participated in high school or college extra~ 
curricular activities. Only 59, or II per cent, had not 
participated in any activities; and information was not 
available on the remaining 28, or 5 per cent, of the 
students. 

8. The military service experience of these students 
was considered to be a possible factor in theu.r attitudes 
toward foreign students and therefore this information was 
obtained from university records. Table 21 shows the results 
of these tabulations. 



TABLE 21 „ NUMBER AND PER CENT OF NAMED FRIENDS WHO SERVED 
IN TBE MILITARY SERVICES 



Served 


Number 


Per cent* 


Yes 


81 


15 


No 


462 


83 


Information not available 


II 


2 


Total 

*Per cent rounded to nearest 


554 

whole number 


100 



Of the 554 named friends only 81, or 15 per cent, accord- 
ing to Table 21, served in the military service o The greater 
number, 462, or 83 per cent, had no military service; and in- 
formation was not available on II, or 2 per cent, of the 
population. 
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9. Since it was believed that students iron large 
metropolitan cities might reflect attitudes toward foreign 
students different from students from small town or rural 
areas, the size of each student's home town was obtained from 
the New World Almanac . The populations of the cities and towns 
were then divided into six levels and the tabulations resulting 
from these divisions is shown in Table 22. 



TABLE 22. NUMBER AND PER CENT OF NAMED FRIENDS LIVING IN 





VARIOUS SIZE H(»dE 


TOWNS 








Town Population 


Males 


Females 


Total 


Per cent* 


1. 


Under 2500 


58 


33 


91 


16 


2. 


2501 to 10,000 


57 


20 


77 


14 


3, 


10,001 to 25,000 


53 


17 


70 


13 


4. 


25,001 to 50,000 


74 


32 


106 


19 


5. 


50,001 to 100,000 16 


12 


28 


5 


6. 


Over 100,000 


112 


70 


182 


33 


Total 

*Per cent rounded to 


370 

nearest whole 


184 

nunber 


554 


loo" 



Table 22 shows that i:he largest number of students, 182, 
or 33 per cent, lived in cities of over 100,000 people, and 
28, or 5 per cent, lived in cities with 50,001 to 100,000 pop- 
ulation. At the other end ef the population scale, there were 
91, or 16 per cent, ©S the students who lived in towns of less 
than 2500 persons; and 77, or 14 per cent, of the named friends 
resided in towns with 2501 to 10,000 people « In looking at 
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these two lower categories it can be seen that a total of 30 
per cent of the students cane fron towns with less than 10,000 
people. On the other hand, the two highest categories con- 
tained a total of 38 per cent of the naned friends. Thus, 
the renaining 32 per cent of the students resided in nediun 
size towns with populations ranging from 10,001 to 50,000. 

10. In addition to the home town populations, data 
were obtained on the home states of each named friend. Table 
23 gives the number of friends from each geographical region 
and state in the United States. 



w 
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TABLE 23. miMBBR AND PER CENT OF NAMED FRIENDS FROM EACH 
STATE AND GEOGRAPHICAL REG1CR9 OF OHE COUNTRY 



St^te and Region 


Nunber 

cent; 


State and Region 


Number 


Per, 

cen1 


Middle States 




Southeast 






Illinois 


28 


Alabama 


2 




Indiana 


281 50 


Arkansas 


1 




Iowa 




District of Columbia 2 




Michigan 


13 


Florida 


4 




Minnesota 


8 


Georgia 


2 




Missouri 


8 


Kentucky 


10 




Ohio 


24 


Louisiana 


5 




Wisconsin 


4 


Mississippi 


1 






67 


North Carolina 


3 








South Carolina 


1 




Northeast 




Tennessee 


2 








Virginia 


10 




Connecticut 


6 




43 


8 


Delaware 


1 








Massachusetts 


9 


Northwest 






Maryland 


7 








New Hampshire 


2 


Colorado 


2 




New Jersey 


10 


Idaho 


2 




New York 


39 


Kansas 


5 




Pennsylvania 


14 


Montana 


1 




FJhiode Island 


3 


Nebraska 


1 




Vermont 


1 


North Dakota 


1 




West Virginia 


3 


South Dakota 


1 






“1^ 17 




IT" 


2 


Southwest 




B’ar West 






Arizona 


6 


California 


8 




New Mexico 


1 


Hawaii 


1 




Oklahoma 


5 


Oregon 


1 




Texas 


10 


Washington 


1 




Utah 


1 




rr 


2 




“T3T 4 
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As can be seen in Table 23 the largest nunber of naned 
friends resided in the state of Indiana, and these 281 Indiai^a 
residents conprisad 50 per cent of the 554 naned friends, when 
these 281 students were conbined with the other students fron 
the central part of the country, a total of 369, or 67 per 
cent, of the named friends were shown to have resided in the 
eight middle states. The second largest number of students, 

95, or 17 per cent, in the named group came from 12 states 
in the Northeast region of the country. As might be expected 
because of the greater distance from Indiana, the smallest 
percentages of friends came from the Northwest and Far West 
regions of the country in that each of these regions contained 
two per cent of the total population. 

Another facet of interest about the characteristics of 
these named friends of foreign students concerned three items 
of information about their parents, it was believed that per- 
tinent information about their parents might reflect certain 
similarities or differences; and therefore, the educational 
backgrounds, birthplaces, and occupations of their mothers 
and fathers were tabulated. 

11. The average number of years of education fdr the 
fathers of the named students was 13.1 years, and the average 
number of years for the mothers was 13o09 years. Thus, it was 
found that on the average, the parents of these students com- 
pleted one year of higher education. 

12. In tabulating the birthplaces of the students'^ 
fathers and mothers; two main categories were uscds (a) born 
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in the United States, aand (b) foreign born. Table 24 gives 
the nunber and per cent of the fathers and mothers born in 
the United States and in foreign countries. 



and per cent of named students * FATHERS AND 
MOIHERS BORN IN IHE UNITED STATES OR FOREIGN BORN 



Birthplace Father Mother 

Number Per cent* Number Per cent* 



United States 


435 


79 


452 


82 


Foreign born 


46 


8 


31 


5 


Information not 










available 


73 


13 


71 


13 


Total 

*Per cents rounded to 


554 

nearest 


100 

whole number 


554 


100 



According to Table 24, 435, or 79 per cent, of the 
fathers and 452, or 82 per cent, of the mothers were born 
in the United States. There were 46, or eight per cent, of 
the fathers and 31, or five per cent, of the mothers born in 
foreign countries. Information was not available on 13 per 
cent of the fathers and 13 per cent of the mothers. 

13. In order to detenii3,iie th© relative economic 
status of the students* parents their occupations were cate- 
gorized and then grouped into three occupational levels. The 
number and per cent of parents in each of these levels, plus 
two additional descriptive categories, are shown in Table 25 . 
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TABLE 25. NUMBER AND PER CENT OF NAMED STUDENTS' FATHERS AND 
MOTHERS IN VARIOUS OCCUPATIONAL LEVELS 



Occupational Level Fathers Mothers Total Per cent* 



Professional and 



managerial 


158 


75 


233 


21 


Semi-Professional and 










skilled 


175 


39 


214 


19 


Semi-skilled and 










unskilled 


102 


60 


162 


15 


Housewives, Retired, 










Unemployed, and Deceased 


40 


306 


346 


31 


Information not available 


79 


74 


153 


14 


Total 


554 


554 


1108 


100 


*Per cent rounded to nearest 


whole 


number 









As can be seen in Table 25 the largest number of par- 
ents were found in the professional and managerial levels, 
and the smallest number (in terms of actual occupations) was 
found in the semi-skilled and unskilled level. There were 
233, or 21 per cent, of the parents in the professional and 
managerial level; while 162, or 15 per cent, of the parents 
were categorized in the semi-skilled and unskilled level o 
Considering both the occupational levels and the two descrip- 
tive categories, it was found that the largest number of 
parents were in the group termed housewives, retired, unem- 
ployed, and deceased o In this category of persons not actually 
in the labor force there were 346 o or 31 per sent, of the par- 
ents o There was no information avail.able on 153, or 14 per 
cent, of the students' parents o 
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Sunnary of personal data itens . The average age of the 
554 Anerican students named as friends by foreign students was 
25.2 years; and of these 554, 370, or 67 per cent, were males 
and 180, or 33 per cent, were females. In terms of marital 
status 381, or 68 per cent, were single and 173, or 32 per 
cent , were married or had been married at one time prior to 
the personal interviews. 

These American friends of foreign students lived in 
seven different types of housing arrangements at the Bloom- 
ington campus, although the largest number, 186, or 33 per 
cent, lived in the Graduate Residence Center. Various ac- 
comodations cut-in-town such as apartments and rooming 
houses accounted for 147, or 26 per cent, of the students, 
while 112, or 20 per cent, of the students lived in under- 
graduate residence halls and 73, or 13 per cent, lived in 
the university *s married housing units. 

Graduate students comprised the largest single group 
of friends in terms of class standing with 356, or 64 per 
cent, in this category o Only 36, or six per cent, of the stu- 
dents were freshmen and 62, or 11 per cent, were seniors. 

Languages and literature were the academic major fields 
for 106, or 19 per cent, of the friends, and 94, or 17 per 
cent, were majoring in fields related to government and bust- 
nesso There were 83, or 15 per cent, of the students in the 
biological and physical sciences, while 79, or 14 per cent, 
of the students were in educations 
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upon Investigating the previous extracurricular exper> 
iences of the naned students it was’ found that 467, or 84 
per cent, of the 554 had participated in high school or col- 
lege activities. Also, 81, or 15 per cent, of the students 
had served in the military services but 462, or 83 per cent, 
had not been in the service. 

The largesp number, 182, or 33 per cent, of the stu- 
dents came from home towns of over 100,000 populations, 
while only 91, or 16 per cent, came from home towns with 
populations of less than 2500. in terms of home states and 
regions of the country it was found that the largest number, 
281, or 50 per cent, of these students came from the state 
of Indiana and a total of 369, or 67 per cent, of the total 
population came from the eight states in the middle region of 
the country. The smallest percentages of named friends came 
from the Northwest and the Far west regions of the country in 
that each of these regions contained about two per cent of the 
total population. 

It was also found that the parents of these named stu- 
dents averaged 13.1 years of education and that 435, or 79 
per cent , of the fathers and 452 , or 82 per cent , of the 
mothers were born in the United States. Also, 233, or 21 
per cent, of these parents were employed in professional and 
managerial positions while 162 , or 13 per cent , were employed 
in semi-skilled or unskilled occupations. 
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Personality Inventories . In order to detemine possible 
trends in personality characteristics of the named students 
they were asked to complete two personality inventories. These 
two inventories were the Edwards Personal Preference Schedule 
and the Allport-Vemon-Lindzey Stiidy of Values. 

The EPPS contains 15 variables, or “needs**, which ac- 
cording to Murray, motivate people to act or react in certain 
ways (40). Scores from this instrument may be interpreted as 
indicating the relative strength of personal preferences for 
a variety of activities and interpersonal relationships (40: 
123-129). Based on a possible 28 points for each of the 
variables, a high score indicates a strong need and a low 
score indicates a lesser need, in the population of 554 named 
friends, 304, or 54 per cent, completed the EPPS. Of these 
304 students, 203 were males and 101 were females. The average 
cdnsistency score for each male and female group exceeded 11 
points; and according to Edwards a consistency score of 11 or 
above indicates that the results are fairly reliable (19:15), 

The Study of Values Inventory attempts to measure six 
personality traits postulated by Spranger and contains six 
broad categories of interests or values (3:3). According to 
the authors of this inventory, scores on these six values re- 
veal the relative importance of each value in a given person- 
ality (3:3). Of the 554 named students 310, or 55 per cent, 
completed the Study of Values; and 206 of these were males 
and 104 were females. 
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Since the EPPS and the Study of Values were interpreted 
by sex the following categories resulted: male scores on the 

EPPS; fenale scores on the EPPS; male scores on the Study of 
Values; and female scores on the Study of Values. For each 
variable of the EPPS the male and female mean scores and 
standard deviations were calculated; and the mean scores were 
then converted to' percentiles (19:12). Also, the t-ratio was 
employed to determine the significance of the differences 
between the male and female means on each of the 15 variables 
and the consistency score. 

1. Table 26 shows the means, stauiard deviations, and 
percentiles for the 203 male students, and also indicates 
the significant differences between the means for the 203 
male and the 101 female students on the EPPS. 



! 

I 
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TABLE 26. MEAN SCORES, STANDARD DEVIATIONS, AND PERCENTILES 
OF THE NAMED MALES ON THE EDWARDS PERSONAL PREFERENCE 
SCHEDULE 




Variable 


Mean 


Standard 

Deviation 


Percentile 


1. 


Achievement 


16.931* 


4.34 


66 


2. 


Deference 


11.340 


3.85 


52 


3. 


Order 


10.251 


4.56 


54 


4. 


Exhibition 


13.527 


3.62 


49 


5. 


Autonomy 


14.325 


4.29 


52 


6. 


Affiliation 


14.542 


4.42 


54 


7. 


Intrace pt ion 


16.483 


5.18 


51 


8. 


Succorance 


10.414 


4.87 


50 


9. 


Dominance 


16.680* 


4.75 


45 


10. 


Abasement 


11.685 


5.13 


53 


11. 


Nurturance 


14.315 


5.30 


55 


12. 


Change 


15.714 


4.86 


57 


13. 


Endurance 


14.167* 


5.40 


64 


14. 


Heterosexuality 


16.670 


5.91 


45 


15 . 


Agression 


llo828* 


4.61 


47 




Consistency Score 


11.783 


2.04 


68 



N = 203 



^Significantly larger than the corresponding fenale mean at 
the .01 level of confidence. 



According to Table 26, out of the possible 28 points 
the mean scores for nales ranged from 10.251 to 16.931; and 
this highest mean was obtained on the Achievement variable. 
When converted on the percentile table it was found that this 
score fell at the 66th percentile of the college men* s -norm 
group. Thus, the mean Achievement score obtained by the named 
males exceeded 66 per cent of the males in the normative sam- 
ple. Since this Achievement scale purports to measure a need 
to be successful, to do tilings better than others, and to ac- 
complish tasks requiring skill and effort, it would 




% 






semm to 
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indicate that the average named male student desired to achieve 
success as much, if not more than, the average male college 
student in the normative sample (19:11). 

The second and third highest mean scores for males 
were on the Dominance and Heterosexuality variables. On the 
Dominance scale the mean score was 16.680, which ranked at 
the 45th percentile. Therefore, in comparison with the 
college male norm group the named males only averaged higher 
than 45 per cent of the sample gfcoup. This score of 16.680 
would indicate then, that the named males were just about 
average in their to persuade and influence others, to 

be leaders in groups, and to make grodp decisions (19:11). 

On the Heterosexuality variable the named males aver- 
aged 16.670 points out of the possible 28 points and this 
score also fell at the 45th percentile. Again it was indi- 
cated that when compared with the male norm group these males 
were just about average in their need to be regarded as physi- 
cally attractive by those of the opposite sex, to date, and to 
socialize with women (19:11). 

Although the mean score of 14.167 on the Endurance 
variable did not rank high in relation to the other mean scores, 
it did fall at the 64th percentile when compared to the norm 
group. Consequently, it was assumed that these named males 
were slightly above average in their need to complete any jo6 
undertaken, to work hard at a task, and to put in long hours 
of work without distraction (19:11). 
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In regard to the t^ratlos which were conputed on the j 

male and female mean scores, it was found that differences I 

were signxf leant at the *01 level of confidence on four of i 

jj 

the 15 variables. The male mean scores were significantly 

'j 

higher than the female means on the Achievement, Dominance, I 

'■I 

Endurance, and Aggression variables. In comparison, on the 
male and female college sample means , the male norm group 
was shown to be significantly higher on the Achievement, 

Dominance, and Agression variables j but as contrasted with 
the named males, the norm group was also higher on the 
Autonomy and Heterosexuality scales. The male norm group, 
however, was not significantly higher than the female norm 
group on the Endurance variable (19:10). 

2. Mean scores, standard deviations, and percentiles 
on the EPPS were computed for the 101 females in the named 
population and these results are presented in Table 27. 



1 
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TABLE 27. MEAN SCORES, 
OF !niE NAMED FEMALES 
SCHEDULE 



STANDARD DEVIATIONS, AND PERCENTILES 
ON IHE EDWARDS PERSONAL PREFERENCE 



Variable 


Mean 


Standard 

Deviation 


Percentile 


1. 


Achievement 


14.683 


3.97 


72 


2. 


Deference 


11.634 


4.09 


50 


3. 


Order 


9.336 


4,87 


46 


4. 


Exhibition 


13.020 


3.36 


42 


5. 


Autonomy 


14.792 


4.04 


77 


6. 


Affiliation 


16.535* 


4.24 


50 


7. 


Intraception 


18.990* 


4.65 


66 


8. 


Succorance 


11.950* 


4.66 


51 


9. 


Dominance 


13.050 


4.78 


42 


IP. 


Abasement 


13.446* 


4.70 


37 


11. 


Nurturance 


16,445* 


4.59 


50 


12. 


Change 


18.040* 


4o73 


59 


13. 


Endurance 


12.297 


5.11 


50 


14. 


Heterosexuality 


14.960 


5o77 


57 


15. 


Agression 


9.831 


4.81 


51 


Consistency Score 


12.040 


2.03 


63 


N 


= 101 









*Signif leant ly larger than the corresponding male mean at 
.01 level of confidence. 



Mean scores shown in Table 27 ranged frora 9.336 on the 
Order variable to 18.990 on the Xntraception variable. This 
score of 18.99 on Xntraception fell at the 66th percentile of 
the college women’s normative group and therefore it was as- 
sumed that th® named females ^/ere just slightly above average 
in the need to observe ©the^j*s, to analyze their own motives 

and feelings, and to understand how others feel about problems 
(19:11). 
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3®cond highest mean score for the named females was 
IS o 040 points on the CJhanga ^p.riableo On the percentile table 
this s^ore fell at the 59th percentile and tended to indicate 
that these women were about average in their need to meet new 
people, to travel, and to do new and different things, and to 
experience novelty and change in daily routine (19s 11), 

Affiliation ranked third in the mean scores at 16 o 535, 
and this score fell at the 50th percentile o This percentile 
score showed that 50 per cent of the college female norm 
group were below the named females and 50 per cent scored 
above them ©n this variable. Therefore, the named females 
again reflected the same need as the normative group females 
to participate in friendly groups, to form new friendships, 
and to d© things with friends rather than alone (19s 11) o 

It can also be seen in Table 27 that two of the mean 
scores ranked rather high in percentiles even though the 
scores themselves were not at the top of the mean ranking o 
The mean score of 14o792 on Autonomy fell at the 77th per« 
centile and revealed that the named females averaged better 
than 77 per cent of the females in the normative sample o 
This score tended to indicate a relatively strong need on 
the part of the named females to be independent of others 
in making decisions, to do things that are unconventional, 
and to do things without regard to what others may think (19^11) 
A mean score of 14o683 on the Achievement variable fell 
at the 72nd percentile and therefore exceeded 72 per cent of 
t .e normative sample o It was assumed that this score indicated 
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« fairly strong need for the naned fenales to be successful, 

to do a difficult job well, and to be able to do things better 
than others (19:11). 

The t-ratios computed on the male and female mean scores 
resulted in differences which were significant at the .01 
level of confidence on six of she 15 variables. The vari- 
ables on which the females scores higher were: Affiliation, 

Intraception, Succorance, Abasement, Nurturance, and Change, 
in referring to the mean difference in the normative sample 
It was found that the female norm group also reflected higher 

■eans on these same variables plus a higher mean on the Def- 
erence variable (19:10). 

For the Study of Values Inventory the male and female 
mean scores and standard deviations were computed on each of 
the six values. Furthermore, the t-ratio was used to deter- 
mine the significance of the difference between the named 
male and female means on each value and also between each 

named male and female mean and the corresponding male and 
female norm group mean. 

3. The means and standard deviations on the Study of 

Values for 206 males in the named group along with the mean 

scores for Irlie males in fhe nomAi**ivA i 

e normative sample are presented 

in Table 28 « 
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TABLE 28. MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF IHE NAMED MALE 
STUDENTS AND IHE NORM MEANS FOR MALES ON IHE STUDY OF 
VALUES INVENTORY 





Value Named Males 

Mean 


Norm Males 
Mean 


Named Males 
Standard Deviation 


lo 


Theoretical 


44.74* 


43o75 


7o71 


2. 


Economic 


35ol5 


42,78** 


9o66 


3. 


Aesthetic 


41.75** 


35.09 


9.89 


4. 


Social 


38.06 


37.09 


7.77 


5. 


Political 


40.25 


42 . 94** 


6.85 


6. 


Religious 


39.28 


38o20 


10.79 




N = 206 






1 



*Signif leant ly larger than the corresponding named female mean 
at the .01 level of confidence. (See Table 29) 

**Significantly larger than the corresponding comparative group 
mean at the oOl level of confidence. 



It can be seen in Table 28 that the mean scores for the 
males in the named population ranged from 35.15 to 44o74o 
Therefore, according to the Study of Values' normative sample 
ranges, all of these scores fell within the average range of 
scores for male college students o When these means for the 
named males were compared with the means of the normative 
male sample, however, the resulting t-scores showed signi- 
ficant differences on three of the scales. On the Economic 
variable the mean score of the male norm group was signifi^ 
cantly higher; this difference tended to indicate that the 
named males might have been less inclined than other college 
men to conform to the pragmatic or practical businessman-type 
which this variable characterizes (3:4) o 
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On the Aesthetic variable the nean for thie naasd Bales 
was 41.75 which was shown by the t-ratio to be significantly 
higher than the 35.09 Bean of the Bale norB group. This dif- 
ference seeBed to indicate that these naBed Bales enjoyed the 
Bore pleasant and beautiful things of life, Boreso than the 
nen in the nomative group (3:4). 

Another significant difference between Beans was found 
on the Political value where the Bean of 42.94 of the Bale 
norB group was 2.68 points higher than the Bean of 40.25 
of the naBed Bale students. This lower Bean of the naned 
group indicated that these students placed a sosewhat lesser 
value on personal power and coBpetition than the Bale nora 
group (3:5). 

In order to deteraine if significant differences oc- 
curred between the Bales and feBales in the naBed population, 

t-ratios were coBputed on the Beans of each sex group. Table 

28 shows that on the Theoretical value the naBed sale Bean 

of 44.74 was significantly higher than the corresponding naBed 

feBale Bean. Therefore, it was believed that the naBed Bales 

placed a higher value on eBpirical and cognitive attitutes 

than the naned fenale students (3;4). j 

4. Table 29 shows the neans and standard deviations 
on the Study of Values for the naned fenale students and also 1 

the neans for the fenale nornative population. 

I 

I 



■i 

i 




ERIC 
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TABLE 29. MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF THE NAMED FEMALE 
STUDENTS AND THE NORM MElilSIS FOR FEM/^LES ON THE STUDY OF 
VALUES INVENTORY ^ 





Value 


Named Females 
Mean 


Norm. Female 
Mean 


Named Females 
Standard Deviation 


1. 


Theoretical 


39.60** 


35.75 


7.94 


2. 


Economic 


33.56 


37.87** 


7.36 


3. 


Aesthetic 


45.36** 


42.67 


9.18 


4. 


Social 


41.11* 


42.03 


6.66 


5. 


Political 


38.67 


37.84 


6.67 


6. 


Religious 


41.06 


43.81** 


10.40 




N s 104 









* Significantly larger than the corresponding named male mean 
at the .01 level of confidence, (see Table 28) 

^^Signif leant ly larger than the corresponding comparative 
group at the .01 level of confidence. 



According to Table 29 the range of means for the 
named female students extended from 33.56 to 45.36 points. 

The highest mean score obtained by these students was on the 
Aesthetic variable; and when this mean of 45.36 was compared 
to the corresponding mean of the female norm group it was 
found to be significantly higher at the .01 level of confi- 
dence. Because of this significant difference it was assumed 
that the named females placed a higher value on beauty and the 
aesthetic things of life than the norm group of females (3:4). 

Significant differences between means of the named and 
the normative female populations were also found on three other 
values. On the Theoretical value the named female mean of 39.60 
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was significantly higher than the corresponding feiiale nom 
»ean of 35.75. Thus, it was believed that the naned fenales 
valued enpirical and cognitive attitudes noreso than the 
nomative group of fenales (3:4). 

The Econonic value nean of 37.87 for the fenale norn 
group proved to be significantly higher than the naned fenale 
nean of 33.56. This significant nean difference indicated 
that the naned fenales were less inclined to value a practical 

or pragnatic approach to the affairs of life than the fenales 
in the nornative sanple (3:4). 

The 43.81 point nean of the fenale nomative group on 
the Religious value was also significantly higher than the 
41.06 nean of the naned fenale group. Consequently, it was 
believed that the naned fenales placed a lesser value on the 

religious or nystical experiences of life than the nomative 
group fenales (3:5). 

When the neans of the naned fenale students were con- 
pared with the nean scores of the naned nale students signi- 
ficant differences were found on two of the variables. The 
fenales obtained significantly higher neans on the Aesthetic 
and Social values. The Aesthetic value nean of 45.36 for the 
fenales was 3.61 points higher than the nean score of 41.75 
for the nale students, and it was believed that the fenales 
tended to value the aesthetic and finer things of life noreso 
than the nale students (3:4). 

On the Social value the naned fenale nean score of 41.11 
points was 3.05 points higher than the naned nale students* 
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nean of 38.06. Bacauae of this significant dlffarenca it 
saoMcd that the f snalc students placed a highep value on 

love of pec pie and altruistic feelings than the naaed sale 
students ( 3 : 5 ). 

Su aary of Personality Inventories . For the naaed 
aales anf feaales aean scores on the EPPS were converted to 
percentiles and interpreted coaparatlvely with the neraatlve 
sex grcQpa; also, the 1;-ratio was used to deteralne significant 
differGuices between the aeans of the naaed aales and feaales 
on ea@L of the 15 variables. 

1. When the aean scores for the naaed aales were 
conv 02 ^ed bo percentiles it was found that only two of the 
15 scores exceeded the 60th percentile. The nean score of 
16.931 on the Achleveaent variable fell at the 66th percen- 
tile and the nean score of 14.167 on the Endurance variable 
fell at the 64th percentile. At the lowest end of the per- 
centile range it was found that the two nean scores of 16.680 

for Doninance and 16.670 for Heterosexuality both fell at the 
45th percentile. 

When the t-ratlo was used to test for significant 
dxfferences between the aeans of the nale and fenale scores 
it was revealed that the aales scored significantly higher 
than the feaales on the Achleveaent, Doninance, Endurance, 
and Agression variables. 

2. Three nean scores of the naaed feaales exceeded 
the 60th percentile on the EPPS. On the Autonoay variable 
the nean score of 14.792 fell at the 77th percentile and the 
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■ean sc^re of 14.683 on the Achievenent variable fell at 'the 
72nd percentile. The third man score of 18.99 on Intraception 
fell at the 66th percentile. At the lowest end of the percen- 

**•*'8* the man score of 13.446 on the Abasenent variable 
fell at the 37th percentile. 

Results of the t-ratios between the namd nale and 
fewale nean scores showed that the fenales scored signifi- 
cantly higher on the Affiliation, Intraception, Succorance, 
Abasenent, Nurturance, and Change variables. 

3. On the Study of Values Inventory the t-ratios 
showed that the. naned nales scored significantly higher 
than the nom group nales on one of the scales, and the 
nom group was significantly higher on two of the scales. 

The naned nales obtained a significantly higher nean than 
the nom group mles on the Aesthetic value; but the norn 
group nales had significantly higher mans on the Econonic 
and Political Scales. 

When the t-ratio was used to conpare the mans of 
the named nales and the namd fenales it was found that 

the namd nales scored significantly higher on the Theoreti- 
cal value. 

4. The man scores of the namd fenales were signi- 
ficantly higher than the man scores of the norn group fenales 
on the Theoretical and Aesthetic values. The nom group fe- 
aales, however, were shown to have significantly higher mans 
than the namd femles on the Econonic and Religious values. 

When the t-ratio was used to test the difference between the 



means of the named females end the named males it was found 
that the naraed females scored significantly higher on the 
Aesthetic and Social values. 
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Personal interview responses^ Of the 572 American 
students who were named as friends by foreign students 
554 wezre personally interviewed for the Study, and the 
responses to each interview question were tablulated by 
frequencies and percentages. Since each interview con- 
tained 25 questions these questions were grouped into six 
broad categories for analysis. These categories were: 

1. Cross-cultural patterns of friendship 

2. American students* perceptions of foreign students 



3. 



Extent of foreign students* 
students 



influence on American 



4. 



American students* 
attitudes 



pe^,ceptions of other Americans* 



’ “titudes toward financial aid 
for foreign students 

students* opinions about foreign students 
housing and personal difficulties -waencs 

Where it was feasible on certain questions the percentages 

were presented for each response but on other questions, due 

to the large number of items, the percentages were reported 

only for the total number of responses within subgroups of 
the main categories. 



<»o»«-cmtupal patta ra of frif.ndahip . in order to 
ascertain the origin and developaent of croaa-cultural friend- 
ships the Anerican students were asked the following questions: 
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a. How did you first neot this foreign student friend? 

b. Where do you usually get together? 

c. What inters St a do you have in comnon with foreign 
students? 

d. Have you Made friends with other foreign students? 

e. Are they fron other countries of the world? 

f . Did you know other foreign people before you caMe 
to Indiana University? 

g. Where did you know thea? 

h. Have you conversed with foreign students in any 
language other than English? 

i. What languages? 

The interviews were prefaced with a stateaent which 

provided a fraae of reference for the questions in this first 

Major category. This stateaent was as follows: 

**1 think it will be easier if you start by thinking 
of one foreign student that you know fairly well. We 
don't wint his name but for general identification 

could you tell ae what country he coats from? ; 

and where he lives in Blooaington? ^ 

Hoh could you give tat a brief history of your acquaint- 
ance?" 

a. The first question of the interview concerned the 
origin of the friendships and the responses to the question, 
"How did you first meet this foreign student friend?" are 
presented in Table 30. 
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HIMER AND PER GENT OF STUDENTS* RESPONSES TO thp 
• ftHESE DID YOU FIiST MBBT TOM uSmS Mn? 




Nuiiri>«r 



P«r c«nt* 



Social contacta 
iutuai acquaintance 
••If- introduction by 
Anarican atudent 
accidental naating 
••If- introduction by 
foreign atudent 
•onaone alaa'a hone 
private party 
•porta area 
in tranait 
canpus hangout 
abroad 
dating 



2 • Acadanic areas 
claia 
laboratory 
departnant aeninar 
library 



Mviwg Trangananta 
raalidlaiica nail lounge 
raaidanca hall dining roon 
Anarican student* a roon 
foreign student *s roon 



^ganized activitiag 
uosnopoiitan Glub ' 
YMGA and YWCA 
Student Union 
National clubs 



III 

51 

34 

10 

9 

9 

7 

3 

2 

2 

0 

2TO" 



124 

23 

30 

3 

mr 



56 

48 

45 

29 

TTF" 



8 

2 

2 

1 

"T3~ 



5 , Church 



Other responses 



53 



35 



27 



26 



2 

I 

9 



*2^*^ . 671 

Per cant rounded to nearest whole nunber 



100 
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Tftbl€ 30 shoi^s ’thAb the responses to the question • 
'Where did you first neet this foreign student friend,'* were 
grouped into six «ajor categories and that there was a total 
of 671 responses. Hierefore, 117 of the 554 students offered 
»ore than one response to this question, it was found that 
sone of the students qualified their responses to include 
«ore than one answer— such as, '»l introduced wyself in the 
dining roon" — and therefore both responses were recorded. 

(i.e., 1. self introduction by Anerlcan student, and 2. resi- 
dence hall dining roon) 

The largest category of responses was titled "Social 
contacts" and Table 30 shows that 238, or 35 per cent, of the 
Americans met their foreign student friends in some type of 
social context. Within this category of social contacts it 
was found that 111 of the 238 responses indicated that the 
American student had net his foreign student friend through 
a mutual acquaintance. 

In the second largest response category it was found that 
180, or 27 per cent, of the American students met foreign stu- 
dent friends in some type of activity related to their academic 
interests. Most of the responses in this category indicated 
that the American students met their friends because of being 
in the same class together. 

The category titled "Living arrangements" accounted 
for 178, or 26 per cent, of the initial contacts. This 
category encompassed areas within the residence halls or 
housing accomodations and it showed that the largest number 
of introductions occurred .in the residence hall lounges. 
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Organized canpus activities accounted for only 13, or 
2 per cent, of the first nestings between foreign and Anerican 
students. The largest nunber within this category was the eight 
contacts nade at the Cosnopolitan Club which is the foreign stu- 
dent activity center provided by the University. 

The snalleat nunber of students, 9, or one per cent, 
first net at church services or church related activities; 
aial 53 of the responses which could not be specifically clas- 
sified were included under the **other responses'* category. 

b. The follow-up ^juestion on the initial contact with 
foreign students was the question, "Where do you usually get 
together with this friend?" The responses to this question 
are shown in Table 31. 
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TABLE 31. NUMBER AND PER CENT OF STUDENTS' RESPONSES TO THE 
QUESTION, "WHERE DO YOU USUALLY GET TOGETHER WITH THIS 
FRIEND?" 



Situation 


Number 


Per cent* 


I. Living arrangtaents 

American student's room 


290 




foreign student's room 


257 




residence hall dining room 


191 




residence hall lounge 


102 




"5IRr 


48 


2. Social contacts 






campus hangout 


144 




private party 


77 




between classes 


56 




someone else's home 


48 




sports area 


37 




accidental meeting 


11 




mutual acquaintances 


9 




dating 


9 






“391T 


23 


3 . Academic area 






class 


126 




department seminar 


56 




library 


52 




laboratory 


35 




4. Orgahissed activities 
Cosmopolitan 61ub 


“159" 


15 


36 




Student Union 


36 




National clubs 


15 




YMCA and YWCA 


0 






“57“ 


5 


5 . Church 


30 


2 


6. Miscellaneous responses 


127 


7 


Total 


1744 


100 


*Per cent rounded to nearest whole 


number 
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As seen in Table 31 the responses to this second question 
were grouped into six wain categories » A total of 1744 res- 
ponses, or over three per student, were recorded and the largest 
single category was that of ^'living arrangewents . There were 
840, or 48 per cent, of the responses in this category; and 
of these 840 responses 290 indicated that the foreign students 
visited in the Awerican students' roows, while 257 responses 
were listed for the foreign students^ roows » 

Social contacts accounted for 391, or 23 per cent, of 
the ways in which foreign and Awerican students pass the tiwe 
together o In this category 144 of the responses indicated 
that the students got together wont frequently at the cawpus 
hangouts o 

The tiwe spent together in acadewic areas accounted 
for 269, or 15 per cent, of the responses; and again, as in 
the initial contact situations, being in class together was 
the wost frequent answer to where foreign and Awerican stu- 
dents got together. 

The organized activities en cawpus were wentiened in 
87, or five per cent, of the total responses; and church 
activities were given in only 30, or two per cent, of the total 
nuwber of answers o Also, responses which were not classi- 
fied accounted for 127, or seven per cent, of the 1744 responses. 

In interpreting the inforwatlon regarding where foreign 
students and their friends wet and got together, the cowpara- 
tive population was restricted to those who lived in 6RC and 
therefore one would expect the living arrangewents to be 
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enphaslzed nore than in the total nain population which in- 
cluded people living in a wide variety of places and there- 
fore neeting in a great variety of locations. 

c. The third question in this series of itens per- 
taining to cross-cultural friendship was **What interests do 
you have in connon with foreign students?** Table 32 gives 
the frequencies and percentages of responses to this question. 



lABLE 32. NUMBER AND PER CENT OF STUDENTS* RESPONSES TO THE 
QUESTION, **WHAT INTERESTS DO YOU HAVE IN COMMON WITH 
FOREIGN STUDENTS?** 



Interests 




Number 


Per cent* 


Academic 


f 


294 


23 


His country 




215 


17 


Social 




187 


14 


Cultural 




186 


14 


People in general 




124 


10 


U.S.A. 




109 


9 


Athletic 




66 


5 


Other countries 




54 


4 


Church 




41 


3 


Campus events 




6 


1 


Total 




1282 


100 


*Per cent rounded to 


nearest whole 


number 





In Table 32 there are ten different interests which 
the Anerican students had in connon with foreign students 
and since nore than one interest was listed by most stu- 
dents the responses total 1282. 

The most connon interest, which was given in 294, or 
23 per cent, of the responses, was that involving academic 
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areas .V The second nost connen response was ah interest in 
his country (the foreign student »s) and this was nentioned 
215 tines, or as 17 per cent, of the total responses. Social 
and cultural interests each accounted for 14 per cant of the 
total responses and interest in people in general was given 
in 124, or ».’en per cent, of the responses. 

A comon interest in religion or church account i§d 
fwp only 41, or three per cent, of the responses and the 

least area of interst, nentioned only six tines, was canpus 
events. 

d. In order to deternine the extent to which the 
naned Anerican students have sought friendship with nore 
than one particular foreign student, the question was 
asked, »»Have you nade friends with other foreign students?** 
The responses to this question are given in Table 33. 



number and per cent of students* responses to 

STUDEOTS?*^^^’ "HAVE YOU MADE FRIENDS WITH OTHER FOREIGN 



Response 


Nunber 


Per cent* 


Yes 

No 


492 

62 


89 

11 


Total 
*Per cent 


554 

rounded to nearest whole nunber 


100 



According to Table 33, 492, or 89 per cent, or the 
naned Anerican student friends had nade friends with other 
foreign students. Thus, only 62, or 11 per cent, had not 
enlarged their sphere of friendship with other foreign students. 
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e. As a follow- up \aue St ion on friendship with other 

\ 

foreign students the students who answered afirnatively were 
then asked, *'Are these friend's fron other countries?** (other 
than the country of the first friend mentioned) Table 34 
shows the responses of the 492 American students who had made 
other friends. 



TABLE 34. NUMBER AND PER CENT OF STUDENTS* RESPONSES TO TOE 
QUESTION, ** ARE THESE OTHER FRIENDS FROM OTHER COUNTRIES?** 



Response 


Number 


Per cent* 


Same country 


21 


4 


Other countries in same region 


75 


15 


Other region 


187 


38 


More than one region 


209 


43 


Total 

^Per cent rounded to nearest whole 


492 

number 


100 



The responses to the question on the origin of other 
friends were classified according to the country (or countries) 
mentioned and also according to the region of the world. Table 
34 shows that 209, or 43 per cent, of the American students had 
made other foreign student friends from more than one region 
of the world. Also, 187, or 38 per cent, of the Americans 
had made friends with foreign students who came from a dif- 
ferent region of the world than the first friend mentioned. 
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f . Another area' of information about the American stu- 
dents' friendships with foreign students concerned their 
prior experiences with foreign people. Therefore, the ques- 
tion was asked, "Did you know any foreign people before you 

came to Indiana University?" The responses to this question 
are presented, in Table 35. 



and per cent of students * 

QUESTION, **DID YOU KNOW ANY FOREIGN PEOPLI 
TO INDIA^ UNIVERSITY?** 



RESPONSES TO THE 
BEFORE YOU GAME 



Response 


Nunber 


Per cent* 


Yes 

No 


453 

101 


82 

18 


Total 

*Per cent rounded to nearest whole 


554 

nunber 


100 



In Table 35 it can be seen that 453, or 82 per cent, 
of the 554 American students had know foreign people before 
they came to Indiana University. Only 101, or 18 per cent, 
had not previously know any foreigners. 

g. This question of having previously knew foreign 
people was followed with the question, **Whore did you know 

then? Table 36 presents the frequencies and percentages of 
responses to this question. 
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TABLE 36 . NUMBER AND PER CENT OF STUDENTS * RESPONSES TO THE 
QUESTION, **WHERE DID YOU KNOW THESE OTHER FOREIGN PEOPLE?” 



Response 


Nunber 


Per cent* 


Other schools 


294 


40 


Hone connunlty 


199 


27 


Traveling 


99 


14 


Lived overseas 


89 


12 


Fanlly 


16 


2 


Other answers 


40 


5 


Total 

*Per cent rounded to 


737 

nearest whole nunber 


100 



Most of the Anerlcan students, according to Table 36, 
had known foreign people In other schools, and since the 737 
responses exceeded the 554 students In the population It was 
found that sone of the students had nore than one prior exper- 
ience with foreigners. Of the 737 responses, 294, or 40 per 
cent. Indicated that the Anerlcan students had know foreign 
students In other schools; and 199, or 27 per cent, of the 
responses revealed that the experiences had been gained In 
hone connunltles. Experiences while traveling and living 
overseas accounted for 14 and 12 per cent of the responses, 
while only 16, or two per cent, or the students had known 
foreign students through their own fanllles. 

h. It was believed that the ability to speak In a 
foreign language night have sone Influence on the extent 
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to ytiich AMorican otudonto bocaao friends with foreign students 
and therefore they were asked, **Have you conversed with foreign 
students in any language other than English?** The responses 
to this question are shown in Table 37.. 



GENT OF STUDENTS* RESPONSES TO IHE 
QUESTION, *HAVE YOU CONVERSED Wim FOREIGN STUDENTS IN ANY 
LANGUAGE OTHER THAN ENGLISH?** IN ANY 



Response 


Nuaber 


Per cent* 


Yes 


182 


33 


No 


272 


49 


A little 


100 


18 


Total 

*Per cent rounded to 


554 

nearest whole nuaber 


100 



In Table 37 it can be seen that 182, or 33 per cent, 
of the friends had conversed with foreign students in a 
language other than English. Also, 100, or 18 per cent, re- 
vealed that they had conversed **a little** in another language . 

Thus, 272, or 49 per cent, of the students had not conversed 
At all in another language. 

i. A further question concerning languages was, **What 
other languages have you spoken?** The responses to this ques- 
tion are shown in Table 38. 
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TABLE 38. NUMBER AND PER CENT OF STUDENTS' RESPONSES TO THE 
QUESTION, "WHAT OTHER LANGUAGES HAVE YOU SPOKEN?" 



Response 


Nuaber 


Per cent* 


Foreign student's language 


143 


50 


French or Spanish 


70 


25 


Other languages 


69 


25 


Total 


282 


100 


*Per cent rounded to nearest whole 


nuaber 





Of the 282 Aioerlcan students who had conversed with 
foreign students in s language other than English, 143, or 
50 per cent, had spoken in the foreign students' language. 
Only 70, or 25 per cent, had used Fk*ench of Spanish; and 
69, or 25 per cent, used a language which was faniliar to 
both the Aoerican and the foreign student. 

Suawary of cross-cultural patterns of friendship . In 
an atteapt to deteraine the origin and developaont of cross- 
cultural friendships the friends of foreign students were 
asked nine questions. It was found that the largest nuaber 
of Aaerican students, 238, or 35 per cent, had aet their 
foreign student friends in social settings, and the second 
largest nuaber, 180, or 27 per cent, had aet then through 
acadeaic interests. Organized caapus activities accounted 
for only 13, or two per cent, of the initial contacts, and 
the saallest nuaber of students nine, or one percent, net at 
church related activities. 
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AlM8t half of tha AMirlcan studants* raspansas to 
tha quaatlan on whara thay uaually gat togathar with faralgn 
studanta ahawad that aaat of the intaractian oceurrad in the 
reaidence halla or houaing unite, and only 23 per cent of 
the reaponaea referred to aocial and apontaneoua activitiea. 

In terna of the intereata ahared in conaon with foreign 
atudenta it waa found that the neat nunaroua reaponaea occurred 
in tha acadonic area. The naned atudenta alao ahared a strong 
coaaan intaraat in tha hone caumtriea of thair foreign atudant 
frienda, aa well aa varioua aocial and cultural interests. 

Alnaat 90 per cent of tha Anerican students had Bade 
friends with aore than one foreign student and Best of these 
friends cans fran aavaral different regions of the world. 

It was also found that 453, or 82 per cant, of tha 
nanad students had known foreign people before they cane to 
Indiana Univaraity. Most of these 453 studants had known 
foreign paopla at othor schools and in thair hone connunities; 
but only a sBall percentage had known any through thair 
£anili«8. 

Whan aaked about their conversations with foreign 
students in a language other than English, 282, or 51 per 
cent, of the nawed friends indicated that thay had con- 
versed in a foreign language, and of these 282 students, 143. 
or 50 per cent, said that they had conversed with their for- 
eign student friend in his own language. 

Af^rican stude nts* perceptions of foreign studants . 

An iaportant aspect of this study focused on the attitudes and 
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opinions that the Anerlcan students held about the foreign 
students. More specifically, the concern centered upon the 
American students' perceptions of how the foreign students 
differed most from American students. Also, American stu- 
dents' opinions were sought in regard to how well the for- 
eign students really gat to know Americans, and in regard 
to what the foreign students really think about Americans 
in general. 

a. Ihe American students- perceptions of foreign 
students were obtained by asking the open-ended question, 

"How would you say they differ most from American students?" 
Because of the fact that this question was open-ended, stu- 
dents responded with a variety of opinions and impressions 
of the foreign students. Iherefore, the responses to this 
question were grouped into four major categories: (a) socially, 

(b) culturally, (c) intellectually, and (d) in age and maturity. 
Most of the responses to this question indicated that the for- 
eign students differed in some degree (liad more or less of a 
trait than American students), or that they had different 
attributes from American students. For example, in reference 
to religion, (which was Included in the cultural category) it 
was possible to obtain responses indicating that foreign 
students wore: (a) more religious than American students, 

(b) net as religious as American students, or (c) had 
religious beliefs that were different from American students. 
Because of these differentiated responses the categories 
were ceded in terms of being: (a) more, (b) less, or (c) 

different. 
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Tabic 39 shows the responses to how Anerican students 
thought foreign students differed fron Anerican students. 



TABLE 39. NUMBER AND PER CENT OF STUDENTS' RESPONSES TO THE 
QUESTION, »*HOW DO FOREIGN STUDENTS DIFFER FROM AMERICAN 
STUDENTS SOCIALLY?" 



Response 


Nunber 


Per cent* 


More social 


168 


21 


Less social 


I3I 


16 


Different socially 


501 


63 


Total 

*Per cent rounded to nearest whole 


800 

nunber 


100 



Table 39 shows that the 554 Anerican students gave 
800 responses to the question on how they thought foreign 
students differed fron Anerican students socially. Of 
these 800 responses, 168, or 21 per cent, indicated that 
foreign students were nerc social than Anerican students; 
and I3I, or 16 per cent, referred to ways in idiich foreign 
students were less social. The largest nunber of responses, 
however, indicated that foreign students, had social attributes 
which were different fron Anerican students. 

In the second najor category of responses to the ques- 
tion on how foreign students differ fron Anerican students 
there wore 242 responses referring to cultural differences. 
These cultural responses are shown In Table 40. 
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TABLE 40. NUMBER AND PER CENT OF STUDENTS* RESPONSES TO THE 
QUESTION, **HOW DO FOREIGN STUDENTS DIFFER FROM MOST AMERICAN 
STUDENTS CULTURALLY?** 



Reaponae 


Nunber 


Per Cent* 


More cultural 


147 


61 


Leaa cultural 


13 


5 


Different culturally 


82 


34 


Total 

'*Per cent rounded to neareat whole 


242 

nunber 


100 



Of tht 242 responses referring to cultural dlffarencas, 
Tabit 40 ahowa that 147, or 61 per cant. Indicated that foreign 
atudents were uere cultural than Averlcan atudenta. Only 13, 
or five per cent, ef the reapenses referred to the foreign 
atudenta aa being leaa cultural; and 82, or 34 per cent, aa- 
cribed culturally different attributea to the foreign atudenta. 

The third najor category of reaponaea pertained to the 
intellectual attributea of the foreign atudenta and theae rea- 
ponaea are ahown in Table 41. 
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TABLE 41. NUMBER AND PER CENT OF SlUDENTS* RESPONSES TO THE 



Raaponao 


Nunber 


Per cant* 


Mora intellectual 


238 


83 


Laaa intellectual 


22 


8 


Different intellectually 


27 


9 . 


Total 

*Par cant rounded to neareat whole 


287 

nunber 


o 

o 



AccM^ding !;• TAbls 41 blu!P6 wcrA 287 P6plx6s diP£(tp#ii* 
tlating tha Intallactual charactariatica af fareiga atudanta 
in canparlaaa iflbli Aaaplcan a^dsntia. Ttia grcabaab nuabaPy 
238 y ap 83 pap cant, atatad that fapeign atudanta wapa In 
vapiaua waya aapa intallactual than Anapican atudanta. On 
tha athap hand, anly 22, ap aight pap cant, af tha paapanaaa 
rafappad ta tha fapaign atudanta aa baing laaa Intallactual 
than Anapicana; and 27, or nitta pap cent, indicated that 

foreign atudanta ware different intellectually fpon Aaarican 
atudanta. 

Tha fourth and final category of raaponaaa concerning 
foreign and Anarican atudant diffarencaa waa that of age 
and naturity. Raaponaaa in thia category included auch atata- 
■anta aa "Moat foreign atudanta I know are ouch older than 
Anarican atudanta," or "A lot of foroign atudonta horo at 
I.U. aro rather iMoatura and dependant on other people." 

^2 proaonta the total nunbor of raaponaoa to thia 
category. 



o 
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TABLE 42. NUMBER AND PER CENT OF STUDENTS' RESPCMISES TO THE 

^ FOREIGN STUDENTS DIFFER FROM MOST AMERICAN 
STUDENTS IN AGE AND MATURITY?" 



Response 


Number 


Per cent* 


Older and more mature 


394 


90 


Younger and less mature 

. J 


22 


5 


Different in age and maturity 


21 


5 


Total 

*Por cent rounded to nearest whole 


437 

number 


100 



It can be seen in Table 42 that 394, or 90 per cent, 
of the 437 responses in the age and naturity category indi- 
cated that foreign students were older and nore nature than 
Anerican students. The remaining ten per cent of the responses 
were alnost equally divided between the two opinions that for- 
eign students were younger and less nature than Americans and 
that they were different in age and maturity from most American 
student s . 

b. The second major question in this series concerning 
the American students' perceptions of foreign students was, 

"Do you think foreign students really get to know Americans?" 

Table 43 shows the frequencies and percentages of responses 
to this question. 
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Resp^nstt 

Y«s 
No 

Inconpletely 

Soac do amd Som don't 

Oo not know 



Nunbor 

126 
I2I 
69 
223 
15 



554 

*Por cent rounded to nearest whole nunber 



Per cent* 

23 
22 
12 
40 
3 



For the question pertaining to how well foreign students 
get to know Americans the responses, as shown in Table W, 
were classified into five najor categories, of the 554 res- 
ponses, 126, or 23 per cent, indicated that foreign students 
really do get to know Anericans; and 121, or 22 per cent, 
felt that foreign students do not get to know Aa^ricans. 
Sixty-nine, or 12 per cent, of the students reported that 
foreign students only get to know Aaiericans incoaipletely. 

The largest nuaber of responses, 223, or 40 per cent, nain- - 
tained that soaie foreign students get to know us and soaie 
do not get to know us. Only 15, or three per cent, indicated 

that they did not know if foreign students really do get to 
know Auer leans. 

C. It was believed that the Aaerican students* opinions 
or perceptions about foreign students* attitudes toward Aaaricans 
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might indicate an important area for further research. There 
fore, the question was asked, ‘‘What do foreign students think 

of Americans?" The responses to this question are shown in 
Table 44. 



number and per cent of STUDENTS' RESPONSES TO THE 
QUESTION, "WHAT DO FOREIGN STUDENTS THINK OF AMERICANS?" 



Response 


Number 


Per cent* 


Like 


281 


51 


Indifferent 


16 


3 


Dislike 


30 


6 


Some like - Some dislike 


134 


24 


Do not let us know 


43 


7 


Other answer 


50 


9 


Total 

*Per cent rounded to nearest whole 


554 

nuflober 


100 



Table 44 shows that the responses were grouped into 
six main categories for the question on American students' 
perceptions of foreign students. Ihe Urgest number of 
students, 281, or 51 per cent, indicated that foreign stu- 
Americans. In the second largest category, 134, 
or 24 per cent, of the students said that some foreign 
students like us and some dislike us. Only 16, or three per 
cent, reported a feeling of indifference on the part of the 
foreign students; and 30, or six per cent, stated that they 
felt foreign students dislike Americans. Furthermore, 43, or 
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seven per cent, Indicated that fereign students de net let us 
knee their feelings; and 50, er nine per cent, e£ the Anerican 
students gave respenses Which were net . classified inte 'any 
ene categery . 

Su— ary ef Anerican students* perceptiens ef fereign 
students. In erder te ascertain the Anerican students* per- 
ceptiens ef fereign students three najer questiens were asked. 
The first questien, hewever, resulted in feur categeries which 
reflected the Anerican students* perceptiens ef how fereign 
students differed fren Anerican students. These feur cate- 

cencerned differences in social, cultural, intellectual, 
and maturity attributes ef the fereign students. 

It was found that the najerity, er 63 per cent, ef 
Anerican stndanta^ reapehaes characterised the fereign stu- 
dents as being different socially fren Anerican students but 
net necessarily hairing nere er less in degrees ef social 
characteristics. 

In terns ef cultural attributes, 61 per cent ef the 
the Anerican students* respe sea indicated that fereigd stu- 
dents were nere cultural than Anerican students; and further- 
nore, 83 per cent ef the respenses shewed that the Anerican * 
students thought foreign students were nere intellectual than 
Anerican students. 

The largest nunber ef respenses in reference te *age 
and naturity attributes ef fereigpn students shewed that 90 
per cent ef the Anericans thought fereign students were elder 
and nere nature than Anerican students. 
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On th« question *»Do you think foreign students really 
get to know Aaericans?", 23 per cent of the naned students 
replied *»y««*** end 22 per cent said **no.»* The greatest 
nunber of students, or 40 per cent indicated that some for- 
eign studetits do get to know Anericans and sons do not get 
to know us. 

When the Anerican students were asked to express their 
opinions on what foreign students think of Anericans, the 
■ajorlty of students, or 41 per cent, indicated that foreign 
students like Anericans. Furthernore, only six per cent said 
that foreign students dislike Anericans, and 24 per cent of 
the naned students felt that sene of the foreign students 
like Anericans and sone dislike Anericans. 

of forei ;n students* influence on Anerican 
students. An attenpt was nade to deternine in what ways and 
to what extent the Anerican students had been affected by 
their association with foreign studentso It was believed that 
any effect of the foreign students would nanlfest itself in 
at least three areas of the Anerican student lives o Therefore, 
three questions were asked which elicit responses in these 
areas. These questions pertained to the Antrican students* 
interests, to their attitudes on national and international 
affairs, and to their plans for the future. 

Oo The responses are presented in Table 45 for the 
question, *»Have you developed any new interests because of 
having known foreign students?" 
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Broadened ganarally 
Cultura 

Gavarawant and Palitics 

Faralgn affaira 

Gaagrai4iy 

L^nguaga 

Ecananlca 

Othara 



286 


30 


171 


18 


139 


14 


102 


11 


70 


7 


49 


5 


21 


2 


128 


13 



966 

*P«r c«nt raundad to noaroot irtiolo niwbor 



100 




H»« 554 AMrlcan atudonta anuMratod 966 naw intaraata, 
aecardiag ta Tabl. 45. that thay had gainad bacauaa af haviag 
taiaan faraiga atudaata. iha largaat catagary •£ raapanaaa. 
titlad "braadanad gaaaraliy*, partaiaad ta an awaranaaa af 
nunaraua nav autlaaka ar intaraata and thara aara 286, ar 
30 par cant, af tha tatal anawara in thia group, Naw intaraata 
in eultura waa tha aacand highaat in fraquancy and thia waa 
givan in 171, ar 18 par cant, af tha raapanaaa; whila gavam- 
nant and palitica accauntad far 139. ar 14 par cant, af tha 
tatal raapanaaa. iha faurth largaat catagary laantianad by 
tha atndanta waa faraign affaira. and thara wara 102, ar 11 
par cant, af tha total roaponaaa in thia catagary. 
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Geography, languages, and ecenealcs were. listed as 
new interests in 14 per cent ef the respenses; and 128, er 
13 per cent, e£ ^e renaining respenses were se scattered 
that they were included in the **ether respense** categery. 

b. Any change that night have eccurred in the 
American students* attitudes was censidered te be a fairly 
reliable indicatien e£ the fercign students influence and 
therefore the question was asked;, "Has knowing foreign students 
changed your attitude on any question at hone or abroad?** Hie 
responses to this question are presented in Table 46. 



TABLE 46. NUMBER AND PER CENT OF STUDENTS* RESPONSES TO THE 
QUESTION, **HAS KNOWING FOREIGN STUDENTS CHANGED YOUR ATTI- 
TUDE ON ANY QUESTION AT HOME OR ABROAD?** 



Attitudes 


Nunber 


Per cent* 


Foreign Affairs 


108 


16 


Foreigners 


107 


16 


U.S. Policies 


101 


15 


Foreign cultures 


75 


11 


Foreign countries 


73 


10 


U.S. Values 


71 


10 


Religion 


28 


4 


Race 


27 


4 


Other 


98 


14 


Total 

^Per cent rounded to nearest whole 


688 

nuaber 


100 
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Table 46 ahewa that the 554 naiied stadenta listed 688 
chcngea in their attitudes teward natienal and intematienal 
aituatiena. The two Mat notable change a in attitudes occur- 
red on foreign affairs and foreigners. On each of these two 
itens 108, or 16 per cent, of tho students indicated that 
they had nodified their attitudea to som extent. Also, 101, 
or 15 per cent, of the responses showed that the Anerican 
students had changed their attitudes toward United States 
policies at hone and abroad. 

A change in attitudea toward foreign cultures was 
given in 75, or 11 per cent, of the total reaponsos; and 
tho Mdification of idoas concoming foroign countries was 
mentioned in 73, or 10 per cent, of the responses. Further- 
more, 71, or 10 per cent, of the responses showed that the 
American students had modified their attitudes toward common 
United States values. 

Some modification of attitudos on religion and race 
was evident in that each of these categories received four 
per cent of the responses. 

c. The third question in this series pertaining to the 
influence of foreign students on Av^rican students was, **Have 
you changed any of your plans for the future because of having 
known foreign students?” Table 47 shows the frequencies and 
percentages of roaponsoa to this quostion. 
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TABLS 47 . NUMBER AND PER CENT OF STUDENTS * RESPCB9SES TO THE 
QUESTION. *mVE YOU CHANGED ANY OF YOUR PlJSs TOR THE FUTUIffi 
BECAUSE OF HAVING KNOWN FOREIGN STUDENTS?** 



Raspanso 


Nunbar 


Par cant* 


Traval abroad 


169 


42 


Study abroad 


58 


14 


Vacations 


47 


12 


Learn new languages 


45 


11 


New caursas 


30 


7 


Peace Carps 


16 


4 


Other plans 


41 


10 


Total 

*Par cant raundad to nearest 


406 

wh.l. nuab«r 


100 



It cmm h% st«n in TabI* 47 that 406 •£ tha 554 Anerlcan 
studanta Indicatad thay had changad thalr plana far tha futura 
bacauaa a£ having known £oralgn atudanta. Traval abroad was 
by £ar tha nast £raquant changa nantlanad and 169, ar 42 per 
cent, a£ tha 406 studanta wara in this catagory. Also, 58, 
or 14 par cant, a£ tha atudanta said thay plannad to study 
abroad bacausa a£ tha in£Iuanca a£ tha £araign students. 

New jabs ar vacatlans wara given as rasponsaa by tha 
third largest nunbar a£ studanta and 47, ar 12 par cant, indi- 
cated a changa in £utura vacatlans. 

A daaira ta laam new languages was instilled in 45, 
ar 11 par cant, a£ tha Anerlcan students and 30, ar seven par 
cent, nara ravaalad that they wara in£luancad anaugh ta want 
ta take new acadanlc courses. 
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Thm P€«c€ C«rp« was ta ba taught in tha futura by 16, 
ar faur par cant. a£ tha Anerican studamta as a result af 
thalr having knawn faraign students; and tha ranaining 41, ar 

10 par cant, af tha students listed a variety af different 
plans far tha futura. 

Sji— ary af fareign stud e nts* influence an Awerican 
atudan^. in ardar ta dataraina tha extent and type af faraign 
student influence an Aaarlcan students three questlans ware 
eakad. These three questians pertained ta tha new interests 
acquired by tha Anarican students, ta the aadificatian af 
their attitudes an natianal and international situations, 
and ta changes in their future plans. 

It was found that 30 par cent af the Anerlcan stu- 
dents' responses indicated a general broadening af their 
interests because af faraign student influence. Purthernare, 
new interests in culture, gavarnnent, and faraign affairs 
were reflected in 43 par cant af tha total number af respansas. 

Tha influence af faraign students was also evident in 
the answers ta tha question. ••Has knowing faraign students 
changed your attitude an any question at hone ar abroad?** 

On this question a total af 47 par cant af tha responses 
shewed attitude changes by the American students an faraign 
affairs, faralgnars, and an United States faraign and domestic 
policies. Other attitude changes ware reflected in 31 per 

cant af the respansas an faraign cultures, fareign countries, 
and United States. 
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Of th« 554 naatd «tudtiit«, 406 MtntlMi«d that thay had 
chaKgtd thalr plana far the futura bacauaa af having knawn 
faraign atudanta. Traval abraad waa givam aa a changa in 
futura plana by 169, ar 42 par cant, af tha atudanta, and 58, 
ar 14 par cant, indicated a naw daaira ta atudy abraad. 
Furtharnara, 47, ar 12 par cant, af tha atudanta indicated 
a changa in vacatiana bacauaa af tha faraign atudanta* 
influence . 

Anerican atudanta* parcaptiana af ether Anaricane * 
attitudea, lha influence af pear graup praaaura naa thaught 
ta be an inpart ant factar in tha attitudea af tha Anerican 
frianda af faraign atudanta and tharafara an affart naa nada 
ta datamina han thaaa frianda perceived tha attitudes af 
ether Anaricana tai#ard faraign atudanta. Tha atudanta ware 
aakad, **Hair da ether Anaricana react ta Anerican atudanta 
aaaaciating with faraign atudanta?** Bacauaa af tha apan- 
andad nature af thia quaatian tha atudanta tended ta raapand 
in tarns af (a) friendship in general with faraign students, 
and (b) a dating ralatianahip with faraign atudanta. 

a. Tha raspanaas referring ta friendship in general 
with faraign students are presented in Table 48. 



TABLE 48. NUMBER AND PER CENT OF STUDENTS* RESPONSES TO THE 
QUESTION, **HOW DO OlHER AMERICANS REACT TO AMERICAN STUDENTS* 
FRIENDSHIPS WITH FOREIGN STUDENTS?** 



Respanse 


Number 


Par cant* 


Favarably 


247 


45 


Indifferently 


213 


38 


Unfavarably 


33 


6 


Na aplnian 


61 


11 


Tatal 

*Par cant raundad 


554 

t. naarast whale nunber 


100 



Table 48 shawa that 247, ar 45 per cent, af the Anarican 
atttdanta parcaivad ather Anar leans as viewing frlandahlpa with 
faralgm students favarably. Anathar 213, ar 38 par cant, af 
the studanta fait that athar Americans were Indifferent ta 
American atudants* friendships with fareign studanta; and 
anly 33 , ar six per cent , indicated that ather Americans were 
unfavarable taward their friendships with faraign studants. 

The remaining 61, ar 11 per cent, of the named friends 
had na aplnian abaut ather Americans* attitudes taward friend- 
ships with fareign students <> 

b. Tha responses of the students in regard ta haw ather 
Americans reacted ta dating relationships with fareign students 
are presented in Table 49. 
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table 49 . NUMBER AND PER CENT OF STUDENTS * RESPONSES TO THE 
QUESTION, **H0W DO OTHER AMERICANS REACT TO AMERICAN STUDENTS' 
DATING RELATIONSHIPS WITH FOREIGN STUDENTS?" 



Response 


Nunber 


Per cent* 


Favorably 


56 


10 


Indifferently « 


68 


12 


Unfavorably 


111 


20 


No opinion 


319 


58 


Total 

*Per cent rounded 


554 

to nearest whole nunber 


100 


It can be 


seen In Table 49 that 56, or 


ten per cent. 



•f the Anerlcan students perceived ether Auer leans' attitudes 
toward a dating relationship with foreign students as favor- 
able. TTiere were 68, or 12 per cent, of the responses Indi- 
cating that other Anerlcans were indifferent to the cross- 



cultural dating relationship; but. 111, or 20 per cent, of 
the Anerlcan students thought other Anerlcans reacted unfav- 
orably to foreign and Anerlcan student dating. 

It was also found that nost of the students, 319, or 
58 per cent, offered no opinion as to how other Anerlcans 
felt about cross-cultural dating. 



Sunnary of Anerlcan students' perceptions of other 
Anerlcans atti tudes. In response to the open-ended question, 
"How do other Anerlcans react to Anerlcan students associating 
with foreign students?", the naned it&dents referred to 
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(a) friendship in general with fereign students, and (b) 
a dating relatienship. 

The largest nuaber ef students, 247, er 45 per cent, 
felt that ether Anericans had faverable attitudes teward 
their friendships with fereign students; and only 33, er six 
per cent, ef the named students perceived ether Aner leans' 
attitudes as being unfavorable to cross-cultural friendships. 

In terns of the dating relationship, however, only 
56, or ten per cent, of the named friends perceived other 
Americans as being favorable. Also, 111, or 20 per cent, of 
the named students felt that other Americans had unfavorable 
attitudes toward cross-cultural dating. 

5. American students' attitudes toward financial aid 
for foreign students . In the interview with each named stu- 
dent two questions were asked concerning financial aid for 
foreign students. The first question dealt with federal 
government aid, and the second question concerned financial 
aid through a state- supported university. 

a. The responses are presented in Table 50 for the 
question, "Do you think the federal government should give 
financial support to foreign students?" 



TABLE 50. NUMBER AND PER C3ENT OF STUDENTS* RESPONSES TO TOE 
QUESTION, **DO YOU TOINK TOE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT SHOULD GIVE 
FINANCIAL SUPPORT TO FOREIGN STUDENTS?** 



Respense 


Nunber 


Per cent* 


Appreve 


417 


75 


Indifferent 


34 


6 


Disappreve 


87 


16 


Ne Opinien 


16 


3 


Tetal 

*Per cent reunded 


554 

te nearest whele nunber 


100 



According t« Table 50 there were 417, er 75 per cent, 
of the students in the naned greup whe appreved •£ gevernnent 
aid te fereign students. On the ether hand, 87, er 16 per 
cent, e£ the students indicated that they disappreved e£ 
federal suppert fer the fereign students; and 34, er six 
per cent, said that they were indifferent te the natter. 

Of the 554 students, 16, er three per cent, ef fared 
ne epinien whatseever en this questien. 

b. The second questien asked, **De yeu think Indiana 
University, a state- supperted university, sheuld give financial 
aid te fereign students?**; and the respenses te this questien 
are given in Table 51. 
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TABLE 51. NUMBER AND PER CENT OF STUDENTS* RESPWSES TO IHE 
QUESTIOI, **D0 YOU THINK INDIANA UNIVERSITY, A STATE-SUPPORTED 
UNIVERSITY, SHOULD GIVE FINANCUL AID TO FOREIGN STUDENTS?** 



Response 


Number 


Per cent* 


Approve 


402 


73 


Indifferent 


31 


5 


Disapprove 


100 


18 


No Opinion 


21 


( 4 


Total 

*Per cent rounded 


554 

to nearest whole number 


100 



Table 51 shews that 402, or 73 per cent, of the naned 
group approved of Indiana University providing financial aid 
to foreign students. Only 100, or 18 per cent, of the students 
indicated that they disapproved of giving then financial aid, 
and 31, or five per cent, were indifferent to the idea.* 

niere were 21, or four per cent, of the students who 
had no opinion on this question. 

Sunnary of American students* attitudes toward financial 
foreign students . The naned students were asked two 
questions concerning their opinions on providing finandlal aid 
students thmugh the federal governnent and through 
a state- supported university. 

It was found that 417, or 75 per cent, of the 554 stu- 
dents favored federal government aid to foreign students; 
while 87, or 16 per cent, did not favor government aid. 
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Furth«rii#re , 402, or 73 per cont, of tho 554 naned stu- 
dents favored financial aid to foreign students through a 
state- supported university, and only 100, or 18 per cent, did 
not favor state university financial support of foreign students. 

6* Anerican students* opinions about foreisoi students* 
housing and personal difficulties. The last three questions 
on the interview concerned the Am r lean students' opinions of 
the foreign students' living arrangenents, the kinds of dif-' 
ficultles they have, and suggestions for alleviating these 
difficulties. 

a. The first question in this series was, "What do you 
think of the over-all arrangenents for foreign students at 
Indiana University?" Tho responses to this question are shown 
in Table 52. 



TABLE 52. NUMBER AND PER CENT OF STUDENTS' RESPONSES TO HIE 
QUESTION, "WHAT DO YOU IHINK OF IHE OVER-ALL ARRANGEMENT 
FOR FOREIGN STUDENTS AT INDIANA UNIVERSITY?" 



Response 


Nunber 


Per cent* 


Good 


271 


49 


Fair 


71 


13 


Poor 


30 


6 


Don't Know 


182 


32 


Total 

*Per cent rounded to nearest whole nunber 


554 


100 
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It can be seen in Table 52 that 271, or 49 per cent, 
ef the Aaerican student a felt that the over-all housing 
arrangeuents ware good for foreign students at Indiana Uni- 
versity. Also, 71, or 13 per cent, indicated that the ar- 
rangOMnts were fair; and 30, or six per cent, rated the. 
as poor. A largo nuabor of atudonta, 182 or 32 per cent, 
Mintainod that they did not know, or had no opinion about 
the foreign students’ housing arrangonents. 

b. Whan the question was asked, "What kind of dif- 
ficulties do foroign students have?", there were 1173 i‘os- 
ponses fren the 554 students. Table 53 shows the kinds of 
difficulties and the students’ responses to this quastion. 



T^BLE 53. NUMBER AND PER CENT OF STUDENTS « rpqpamqb-c tvx rmr, 

question, »*what kind of difficulties do foreign students ]^VE?'» 



Difficulty 



Nu«bcr 



P«r cent* 



Lenellness 

Language 

Cuatens 

Henesickneaa 

Prejudice 

Fears 




467 


39 


381 


33 


169 


14 


66 


6 


65 


6 


25 


2 



Tetal 

*Per cent reunded te nearest whele nuaber 



100 
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According f Table 53, lenellness was seem by the naned 
students to be the most coMOon problem of the foreign students, 
and this was mentioned In 467, or 39 per cent, of the responses. 
Language was listed as a difficulty In 381, or 33 per cent, 
of the answers and the third ranked difficulty was American 

customs which was given In 169, or 14 per cent, of the total 
answers . 

Homesickness and prejudice each accounted for six per 
cent of the responses and 25, or two per cent, of the responses 
mentioned fear as a problem or difficulty encountered by 
foreign, students. 

c. As a follow-up question to the difficulties en- 
countered by the foreign students, the American students were 
asked, "What could be done about their difficulties?" The 
responses to this question are shown In Table 54. 



TABLE 54. NUMBER AND PER CENT 
QUESTION, "WHAT COULD BE DONE 



OF STUDENTS* RBSPCWSES TO THE 
ABOUT THEIR DIFFICULTIES?** 



Response 


Number 


Per cent* 


More orientation 


212 


38 


Higher standards 


75 


14 


More counseling 


73 


13 


No opinion 


194 


35 


Total 

*Per cent rounded 


554 

to nearest whole number 


100 
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Th«r« wrm three aajer reepenees te the queetien con- 
cerning eelutlens for the foreign etudente* prebleae and dif- 
ficultiee. Table 54 ahewa that 212, or 38 per cant, of the 
Anerican students felt nere orientation would alleviate oany 
of the difficulties for foreign students. Furthemore, 75, 
or 14 per cent, indicated that higher acadenic standards 
end higher entrance requirenents would elininate nany prob- 
lens before they arise; and 73, or 13 per cent, of the stu- 
dents indicated that nore counseling would help foreign stu- 
dents overcone their difficulties. 

The renainlng 194, or 35 per cent, of the students 

had no opinion on how to aHo^iate the foreign students* 
problens. 

Suwnary of Ai>erii.c an students^l^^oj^xiiioiia^jahaiife^^^ 
students* housing and personal difficulties . Each interview 
with the naned friends was concluded with a series of three 
questiens pertaining to the foreign students* housing arrange- 

nents, their problens and difficulties, and to ways of solving 
those difficulties. 

When the Anerican students were asked about the over- 
all housing arrangenents for foreign students at Indiana Uni- 
versity alnost one-half, or 49 per cent, expressed the opinion 
that the facilities were good, and 30, or six per cent, indi- 
cated that the arrangenents were bad. About one-third, or 
32 per cent, of the students failed to express any opinion 
about the housing arrangenents. 
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I» r«Iatl«n f th« difficult lea- encauntered by farelgn 
atudentSy It waa faund that 39 pav cant af the Anerlcan atu- 
denta canaidered lanellnaaa ta ba a aajar prablen and 33 per 
cent Indicated that language waa a pranlnent farelgn atudent 
difficulty. Furthemare, Anerlcan cuatana were given by 14 

per cent af the naned frlcnda aa a canaan farelgn atudent 
prablen. 

Accardlng ta 38 per cent af the naned frienda nare 
arlentatlan wauld alleviate nany af the farelgn student dif- 
ficulties. Alaa, 14 per cent af the students felt that 
higher standards wauld salve nany prablens befare they arise; 
and 13 per cent af the naned frienda favared nare caunsellng 
as a neans af salving the farelgn students* difficulties. 
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CHAPTER V 

Analysis sf Data sf the Cenparative Pspulatisns 



One Sf the loaln sbjectives sf this study was ts cs.pars 
a grsup sf 148 Asiarican students whs lived in the Graduate 
Residence Center and whs had been naned as friends by fsreign 
students with a siailar grsup sf 330 Anerican students whs 
alss lived in the Graduate Residence Center but whs had net 
been naned as friends by fsreign students. 

Because sf the fact that the students in bsth grsups 
resided in the Graduate Residence Center there was an equal 
•sppsrtunity fsr the students in each grsup ts asssciate and 
infract with the fsreign students whs livsd in the sane Center. 
It was believed, then, that psssiblo differences in perssnality 
sr backgrsund characteristics night accsunt fsr ssne sf the 

students being naned as friends sf fsreign students and ethers 
n»t being naned as fritndso 



The approach te this abjective resulted in the fernula- 
tien ef the fellewing twe questions: 

ftLn? perssnality character- 

these students whs were naned as friends 

ner^snAifi^ students ai^ what ware the descriptive 

Serl SSt students whs 

were net naned as friends by fsreign students? 

perssnality characteristics 
.gtoup sf Anerican students csnpare with 

nit personality characterist^s if th^ 

net naned greup ef students? 



The detailed objectives derived fron the preceeding 
questions were based sn the itens sf data available frsn three 
nain sources sf infsrnatisn: personal data files, perssnality 
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inventories scores, and the interview data. Therefore, this 
aspect of the study attenpted to dotomine if there was a 
significant difference between the naned and not naned groups 
on the following dinensions: 

lo the ages of the students 

2. the nunber of nales and fenales 

3. the narital status of nenbers 

4. the geographical distribution of the students 

5. the size of the hone towns 

6o the national birthplaces (U.S. or foreign) of 
the fathers and mothers of the students 

7o the educational levels of the fathers and 
mothers of the students 

8. the occupational levels of the parents of the 
students 

9o the number of students in terms of participation 
in high school and college activities 

10 o the military service experience 

11 o the fields of study 

12 o the mean raw scores of the students on each vari- 
able of the Edwards Personal Preference Schedule 

13 o the mean raw scores of the students on each vari- 
able of the Study of Values 

14 o the responses of the students in terms of where 
they first met a particular foreign st ^ent 

15 o the responses of the students in terms of where 
they usually get together with foreign students 

16. the responses of the students in terms of the 

interests they have in common with foreign students 

17 o the number of students who have made friends with 
other foreign students 
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18, 



the students in terns #f the 
natienal erigin ef their ether foreign student 



19 o the responses ef the students te the question ef 
having foreign people before coning to 

Indiana University ^ 



20 . 



the responses of the students 
where they knew other foreign 
to Indiana University 



to the question of 
people before coning 



21 , 



22 



the responses of the students to the question of 

the responses of the students in terns of what othor 
students^ ^*^®y *^®ve used in conversing 'with foreign 



23. 
24 o 
25. 

26 o 

27o 

28o 

29. 



®®nc®r^tting how they think 
foreign students differ fron Anerican students 

5*^® students concerning what they 
think foreign students think of Anericans 

5^? o^*®P®?®®® tl^® students concerning their 
beliefs about the extent to which foreign students 
really get to know Anericans 

the responses of the students in terns of the nun- 
ber of new interests which they have developed as 
a result of having known foreign students 

of attitudes which 

have been nod if led as a result of having known 
foreign students 

students in terns of the changes 
in future plans they have nade as a result of having 
known foreign students ® 

5u* f®®P®*'®®® of the students in terns of how they 
students ^ Anericans view friendships with foreign 



f®sponses of the students in terns of how they 

Anericans view a dating relationship 
with foreign students 



31 . 



the attitudes of the students toward federal 
nent aid for foreign students 



govern- 
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32. 



33. 



attitudes «f the students tsward Indiana 
sity giving financial aid ts fsreign students 



Univer- 



the students in terns ef what they 
think ef the ever-all arrangements fer fereign stu- 
dents at Indiana University 



34, 



35 



students in terns ef what kinds 
ef difficulties they think fereign students have 

students in terns ef what they 
think ceuld be dene te alleviate the difficulties 
enceuntered by foreign students 



The foreign and American student data obtained in this 
investigation are presented in this chapter in the following 
manner: 



I. 



a'* pIpslinA? Student Pepulatien 

Personal and background characteristics 

° ° Attjjijides and pr eierences tow ard intei?pi>T^flanfii and 
social relationships. — 



II o The Gradiiate Residence Center 
Ao Personal data items 
lo Age 
2. Sex 

3 „ Marital Status 
4o Field of study 
5c Participation in 
activities 

6o Military service 
experience 



American Student Population 

7o Home state 
8o Size of home town 
9c Birthplace of fathers 
10. Birthplace of mothers 
11c Education of fathers 

12. Education of mothers 

13. Occupation of fathers 
14c Occupation of mothers 



\ 



® “ Personality Inventories Scores 

Edwards Personal Preference 

Schedule 

2c Female scores on the Edwards Personal Preference 
ocneauLe 

3c Male scores on the Study of Values 
4c Female scores on the Study of Values 



P^rswal interview responses 

^Toss-culrurai patterns of friendship 

3 perceptions of foreign students 

. fereign students' influence on Anerican 

students 

^"attitude^***"'^^ ' other Americans' 

Attitudes toward financial aid for foreign students 
dlfficulUes students' housing and persons 



4 
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The Graduate Residence Center Fereign Student Pepulatien 



Since the cenpesitien e£ fereign student pepulatiens 
varies fren canpus te canpus, the general izatien #£ the results 
ef this study te ether American student pepulatiens and te other 
university campuses was to a great extent dependent upon the 
characteristics e£ the GRC foreign student population. Conse- 
quently , although the focus of this investigation centered 
upon the American student populations, the distinctive features 
of the Graduate Residence Center foreign students must be 
delineated. 

During the Fall of 1963 there were 277 foreign students 
living in the GRC, and of these 277, 193, or 80 per cent, re- 
turned completed questionnaires. 



tion of the GRC foreign student population is based upon the 
responses obtained in these 193 completed questionnaires. 

Personal and background characteristics . The average 
age of the foreign students in GRC was 27.1 years and 126, or 
65 per cent, of these students were males and 67, or 35 per 
cent, were females. Thirty-nine students, or 20 per cent, 
indicated that they were married and 154, or 80 per cent, 
were not married. 

Home countries were given by 187, or 97 per cent, of 
the students and a list of these countries appears in Table 55 
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TABLE 55. NUMBERS OF GRADUATE RESIDENCE 
STUDENTS FROM VARIOUS COUNTRIES 



CENTER FORBID 




Country Nunber «f Country 

Students 



Nunber ef 
Students 



1 . Afghanistan 2 

2. Argentina 3 

3. Australia 1 

4. Belgiun i 

5 o Bermuda i 

6. Brazil 14 

7 . Burma 1 

8 o Canada 7 

9. Chile 2 

10 . China 4 

II c Celembia 1 

12. Cenge 1 

13 . Denmark 1 

14. El Salvader 1 

15. England 13 

16 . Ethiepia 1 

17. Finland 2 

18 o France 2 

19. Germany 3 

20. Greece 2 

21. Haiti 1 

22. Hang Keng 1 

23. India 9 

24. Indonesia 5 

25 . Iran- 3 



36. 


Nepal 


1 


37. 


Nigeria 


7 


38. 


Pakistan 


13 


39. 


Poland 


1 


40. 


Philippines 


7 


41. 


Ryukyu Islands 


4 


42. 


Saudi Arabia 


1 


43. 


Somali 


3 


44. 


Southern Rhodesia 1 


45. 


Spain 


1 


46. 


Sudan 


2 


47. 


Sweden 


2 


48. 


Switzerland 


1 


49. 


Syria 


1 


50. 


Tanganyika 


1 


51. 


Thailand 


16 


52. 


Turkey 


1 


53. 


Uganda 


1 


54. 


U.A.R. 


2 


55. 


U.SoSoR. 


1 


56. 


Venezuela 


1 


57. 


Yugoslavia 


1 




no atiswer 


6 



26. Iraq 7 

27. Israel 2 

28. Italy 2 

29. Jamaica 2 

30. Japan 8 



Total 



193 



31, Korea 6 

32. Laos I 

33 o Liberia 3 

34. Malaysia 2 

35. Mexico 3 
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Table 55 shews that 57 ceuntries were represented in 
the Graduate Residence Center pepulatien during the Fall e£ 
1963. The ceuntries with the largest nunbers ef students were 
Thailand, Brazil, England, and Pakistan, in erder that the 
cultural backgreunds and general characteristics e£ the stu- 
dents as a greup night be nere adequately de£ined the distri- 
butian •£ the nunbers and percent e£ the students £ren areas 
e£ the werld is shewn in Table 56. (A list e£ the ceuntries 
in each werld area is presented in Appendix J.) 



^number and percent of graduate residence center 

FOREIGN STODENTS FROM AREAS OF THE WORLD 



Werld Area 


Nunber 


Per cent* 


1. Far East 


65 


34 f 


2 . Eurepe 


34 


17 


3. Near and Middle East 


30 


16 


4. Latin Anerica 


27 


14 


5o A£rica 


22 


11 


6 0 Nerth Anerica 


8 


4 


7 o Oceania 


1 


1 


8o Ceuntry net given 


6 


3 



Tetal 193 

*Per cent reunded te nearest whele nunber 



100 



According to Table 56 the largest group of foreign 
students at the Graduate Residence Center was frou the Far 
East, the second largest group was from Europe, and third 
greatest number of students was from the Near and Middle 

Eastc By combining the first and third groups in Table 56 

• 

it was found that Asian students comprised 50 per cent of 
the Graduate Residence Center foreign student population. 

Further information on background characteristics 
was obtained by asking an optional question on the question- 
naire which pertained to religion. Table 57 presents the 
various religious beliefs of the foreign students. 



TABLE 57 o NUMBER AND PER CENT 
FOREIGN STUDENTS ADHERING TO 



OF GRADUATE RESIDENCE CENTER 
VARIOUS RELIGIOUS BELIEFS 



Religion 


Number 


Per cent* 


1. 


Catholic 


39 


21 


2o 


Protestant 


38 


20 


3. 


iian 


35 


18 


4o 


Buddhism 


19 


10 


5o 


Christianity 


11 


5 


6o 


Hinduism 


3 


1 


7o 


Greek Orthodox 


1 


o5 


So 


Judaism 


1 


.5 


9o 


Did not answer 


46 


24 



Total 193 j^QQ 

Per cents rounded to nearest whole number w/here appropriate 
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As seen in Table 57, 39, er 21 per cent, #r the students 
indicated that they held the Cathelic faith; and 38, er 20 per 
cent, were Fretestant. The third largest religieus greup waf 
the Islanic with 35, er 18 per cent, ef the fereign students 
in this categery. it sheuld be neted that there is an ever- 
lap in the breakdewn ef religiens. Cathelic, Fretestant, 
and Greek Orthedex are actually included in Christianity. 

The Greek Orthedex are alse Cathelics. Table 57 shews the 
actual responses given by the Graduate Residence Center 
fereign students. 

In regards to previeus travel, 28 students, er 14 
per cent, indicated that they had been in the United States 
befere and 165, er 86 per cent, stated that this was their 
first visit. Furthernere , these students had been in the 
United States an average ef 14 nenths en this visit, and they 
expected te stay an average ef 13.3 menths lenger. Inferma- 
tien en the students' metivatiens .was ebtained by asking, 

''Wnich one ef the following was your najer reason for coning 
te the United States?"; and their responses are shown in 
Table 58. 



TABLE 58 o NUM BER AND PER CENT OF GRADUATE RESIDENCE CENTER 
FOREIGN STUDENTS GIVING MAJOR REASONS FOR COMING TO THE 
UNITED STATES 



Major Reason 


Number 


Per cent* * 


lo To Study in a special field 


169 


88 


2. To live in another country and 
to get to know the people 


10 


5 


3o To get a general education 


6 


3 


4o Other reasons 


8 


4 


Total 

*Per cent rounded to nearest whole 


193 

number 


100 



The greatest number of students, 169, or 88 per cent, 
indicated, according to Table 58 that they came to the United 
States to study in a special fie Ido 

Educationally these students were at various levels 
of training and Table 59 presents the analysis of the academic 
degrees sought by the foreign student So 



TABLE 59 o NUMBER AND PER GENT OF GRADUATE RESIDENCE CENTER 
FOREIGN STUDENTS SEEKING ACADEMIC DEGREES 



Academic degree Number 

1 o Doctorate 

2o Master® s 1^03 

3o Baehel©r''s 7 

4o Not a degree candidate 40 

So Did not answer 3 

Total * 1 O'? 



*Per cent rounded to nearest whole number 



Per cent* 



21 

53 

4 

21 



100 
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As can be seen in Table 59 ever ene-half ef the Graduate 
Residence Center fereign students were at the Master* s degree 
level; 40 students were seeking a decterate and 40 students 

were enrelled in a special pregrams that did net lead te an 
academic degree. 

The educatienal interests of the GRC fereign students 
spanned a wide range of the academic spectrum and Table 60 
shows the major fields in which the students were enrolled. 



of 



Major field 



Numbers Major field 



Numbers 



1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 



Anthropology 
Asian Studies 
Bacteriology 
Biology 
Botony 



1 

1 

1 

2 

3 



6. Business 13 

7 o Chemistry 5 

8. Comparative Literature 1 

9. Economics 9 

10. Education gy 



11. English 7 

12 . Folklore 1 

13. Geography 

14. Geology g 

15 . German 1 



16 . Government 

17. Health, Phys. Ed., 

and Recreation 

18. History 

19. Home Economics 

20. Journalism 



21 . Law 

22 . TJusIItT 

23. Mathematics 

24. Music 

25. Nursing 



26. 

27. 

^ o 

90 

e 

30 , 

31. 



Optometry 

Physics 

Psychology 

Slavic Languages 

Sociology 

Zoology 



11 

4 

4 

1 



1 




5 

7 

3 

I 
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As seen in Table 60 the Graduate Residence Center for- 
eign students were najering in 31 different acadenic fields; 
but the greatest nunber, 67, er 33 per cent, were najering 
in Educatien. The fields ef Linguistics and Business ranked 
secend and third, respectively, in terns of the nunber of 
students enrolled in then^ 

Attitudes and preferences toward interpersonal and 
social relationships . Three questions were included in the 
questionnaire in which the students were asked to indicate: 
(a) approxinately what per cent of their free time was spent 
with American students, (b) what per cent of their free time 
was spent with people of their own nationality, and (c) what 
per cent of their free time was spent alone. Table 61 shows 
the numbers of students and the per cent of their free time 
that they spent alone and with others. 



1 

t 






TABLE 61. N UMBER A ND PER GENT OF GRADUATE RESIDENCE CENTER 
FOREIGN STUDENTS REPORTING PER CENT OF TIME SPENT WIIH 
AMERIG'-N STUDENTS, OWN NATIONALS, AND ALONE 



Per cent 
of time 




American students 
Number Per cent* 


Nationals 
Number Per cent* 


Alone 
Number Per 


More than 


50 


49 


25 


26 


13 


27 


14 


40 to 50 




25 


13 


15 


8 


21 


11 


30 to 40 




20 


10 


21 


11 


24 


12 


20 to 30 




17 


9 


35 


18 


39 


20 


10 to 20 




34 


17 


23 


12 


35 


18 


Less than 


10 


42 


22 


59 


31 


36 


19 


No answer 




6 


3 


14 

I 


7 


11 


6 


Total 
*Per cent 


193 

rounded to 


99 193 100 

nearest whole number o 


193 


100 



F»rty-nine, 25 per cent, of the Graduate Residence 
Center foreign students spent more than half of their free 
time with American students, according to Table 61; and 42, 
or 22 per cent, indicated that they spent less than 10 per 
cent of their free time with American students. Only 26, or 
13 per cent, spent more than 50 pei^ of their free time 

with people of their own nationality, and 59, or 31 per cent, 
said that they spent less than 10 per cent of their free time 
with their fellow nationalSo Twenty-seven, or 14 per cent, 
of these students spent more than 50 per cent of their free 
time alone, while 36, or 19 per cent, spent less than 10 per 
cent of their free time alone o 



1 
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The £oz*ei.gn s'tudentrs were asked te whon they would go 
if they were faced with a serious personal problem and the 
responses to this question are shown in Table 62. 






TABLE 62. NUMBER AND PER C3ENT OF GRADUATE RESIDENCE CENTER 

FOREIGN STUDENTS ^ PREFERENCES FOR HELP WITH A PE^ONAL 
PROBLEM 



Preference 



Number 



Total 

*r©r cent rounded i# nearest whole number 



193 



Per cent* 



lo 


A friend from your own country 


53 


28 


2o 


Someone from Dean Dowling »s office 
(foreign student advisor) 


48 


25 


3o 


An American friend 


22 


11 


4o 


A friend from another country 


6 


3 


5o 


Some other person 


22 


11 


6o 


More than one of the above checked 


27 


14 


7o 


Did not answer 


15 


8 



100 



Table 62 shows that when faced with a serious personal 
problem more than one-half of the foreign students would seek 
help from a fellow national or from someone in Dean Dowling 
office (the foreign student advisor). Of the remaining for» 
eign students 9 22 indicated that they would ask an American 
friend; and 22 said that they would ask some other person, 

while six of the students would seek help from a friend from 
another country. 



f 
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Th* extent ef secial interactien with Americans was 
anether peint ef interest in the study and therefore, the stu- 
dents were asked abeut their visits te American hemes. One 
hundred and ferty- three, er 74 per cent, said that they had 
been invited te visit in American hemes and 135, er 94 per 
cent, indicated that they enjeyed their visits te varieus hemes. 

Three questiens were included in the quest iennaire 
which elicited the persenal preferences ef the fereign students 
fer cheesing: (a) a cempanien te attend a secial event, (b) 
semeene with whem te study a class assignment, and (c) seme- 
ene te visit with them in their native ceuntries. The res- 
penses te these questiens are shewn in Tables 63, 64, and 65. 



TABLE 63 o NUMBER AND PER* GENT OF GRADUATE RESIDENCE CENTER 
A^^CIAL^EVENT^^' PRH2FERENCES FOR CHOOSING A COMPANION BOE 



Preference 



1 . 

2o 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6a 



Semeene frem the United States 
Semeene frem yeur ewn ceuntry 

Ne preference 

Semeene frem anether ceuntry 
It depends en the persen 
It depends en the event 
Ne answer 



Numbex^ Per cent*’ 



Tetal 



75 


39 


41 


22 


35 


18 


10 


5 


9 


4 


2 


1 


21 


11 


193 


100 



I 






f 



K, 






I8I 

The largest number ef GRC fereign students indicated 
in Table 63 that they weuld prefer te ge te a secial event 
with an American and the secend largest number ef students 
stated that they weuld cheese semeene frem their ewn ceuntry. 
Thirty-five students had ne preference and 21, er 11 per cent, 
declined te answer this questien. 

The students* preferences fer cheesing semeene with whem 
te study a class assignment are shewn in Table 64. 



TABLE 64. NUMBER AND PER CENT OF GRADUATE RESIDENCE GENTPR 

PREFERENCES FOR CHOOSING S(X4S0NE WITH 
WHOM TO STUDY A GLASS ASSIGNMENT 



Preference 


Number 


Per cent* 


1. 


Semeene frem the United States 


90 


47 


2. 


Ne preference 


30 


16 


3. 


Semeene frem yeur ewn ceuntry 


27 


14 


4. 


Semeene frem anether ceuntry 


11 


6 


5. 


Depends en the persen 


7 


3 


6. 


i 

Depends en the ceurse 


7 


3 


7o 


Ne answer 


21 


11 


Tetal 

*Per cent reunded te nearest whele 


193 

nunber. 


100 



o 

ERIC 



A 
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According f Table 64 nere students stated that they 
weuld cheese an Anerlcan friend than a fellow national as a study 
cenpanien; and 30 students, er 16 per cent, indicated that they 
had ne preference en this questien. 

Table 65 shews the preferences indicatfsd the students 
when they were asked, **If yeu had the eppertunit^ te invite 
seneene te visit yeur hene in yeur native ceuntry, when weuld 
yeu invite?** 



TABLE 65. NUMBER AND PER CENT OF GRADUATE RESIDENCE CENTER 
FOREIGN STUDENTS* PREFERENCES FOR INVITING SOMEONE TO VISIT 
THEM IN THEIR NATIVE COUNTRY 



Preference 


Nunber 


Per cent* 


1. 


Seneene fren the United States 


109 


57 


2. 


Ne preference 


48 


25 


3. 


Seneene fren yeur ewn ceuntry 


4 


2 


4. 


Seneene fren an ether ceuntry 


4 


2 


5c 


Other Answers 


8 


4 


6. 


Ne answer 


20 


10 


Tetal 

*Per cent reunded te nearest whele 


193 

nunber. 


100 



Of the 193 fereign students in the Graduate Residence 
Center, 109, er 57 per cent, stated accerding te Table 65 that 
they weuld cheese te invite an Anericam friend te visit then 
in their native ceuntry, and 48, er 25 par t, had ne 
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preference fer inviting seneene te visit with them. Alse, 
twenty students, er 10 per cent, did net answer this ques^iien. 

A list ef activities was presented in the questiennaire 
and students were asked te indicate whether er net they theught 
the activities were helpful in premeting cress-cultural inter- 
actien. The respenses te this item are shewn in Table 66. 



TABLE 66. RESPONSES OF GRADUATE RESIDENCE GENTPR wnoPTru 

STUDENTS CONCERNING THE EFFECTIVENESS OF GER^tn ACTIVITIES 
IN PROMOTING CROSS-CULTURAL INTE^CTION ACTIVITIES 



Activity 


Respense 
Yes No 


lo 


Cesmepelitan Club 


120 


21 


2. 


YM/YWGA activities 


102 


21 


3. 


GRC Foreign Student Committee 


97 


25 


4o 


Foreign student receptions 


93 


25 


5. 


National student groups and 
their activities 


73 


27 


6. 


Campus religious groups 


52 


41 



Accerding te Table 66 mere students answered yes te 
each activity than the number ef students whe answered ne; and 
ef the activities listed, the Cesmepelitan Club and the YW/YMGA 
activities received mere yes vetes than any ef the ethers. 
Furthermere, in respense te a questien concerning participation, 
136, er 70 per cent, ef the students indicated that they had 
paris.cipated in one er mere ef these activities listed in 
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Table 13 o Alse, 138, er 72 per cent, stated that infernal 
parties and activities were nere helpful than erganized acti- 
vities in enceuraging interactien between fereign and Anerican 
students. 

In discussing the fereign students' preferences fer 
tables 63, 64, and 65 indicate the preference ef 
fereign students fer cheesing a cenpanieh fer a secial event, 
a class assignment, and fer inviting seneene te visit then in 
their native ceuntry. 

Table 66 lists the fereign students* respenses te a 
questien cenceming the effectiveness ef certain activities 
in preneting press-cultural interactien. High "yes" vetes 

fer^all ef then indicate the enthusiasm ef fereign students 

• • 

fer. these activities and the desire te have cress-cultural 
interactien. 

There was a relatively lew number ef vetes fer Graduate 
Residence- Center fereign students cenmittee despite' the fact 
that subsequent infermatien indicated that this is the place 

wlisre nest fereign students have the greatest degree ef cress- 
cultural interact ieUo 

The Graduate Residence Center American Student Pepulatiens 

Questiennaires returned by the Graduate Residence Center 
fereign student pepulatien centained the names ef 148 American 
student friends; and these American students cemprised the 
named pepulatien fer the present investigatien. 
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During the academic year •£ 1963-64 the.^e were 475 
American^udents living in the Graduate Residence Center 
whe had net been named as friends by fereign students. Of 
these 475 American students, 330, er 69 per cent were inter- 
viewed fer the study and they cemprised the net named pepulatien. 

Persenal data characteristics. As a part ef the ever-all 
design ef the study, persenal data infermatien was ©btained 
frem the recerds en file in the Dean ef Students* Office. The 
chi-square statistical technique was used te cempare the stu- 
dents in the named and net named greups ©n the basis ef 14 
Items ef persenal data. The persenal data items used in the 
analysis were: age, sex, marital status, field ef study, 

heme state, size ef heme tewn, participatien in activities, 
military service experience, birthplaces ef father and mether, 
educatienal level ef father and mether, and eccupatiens ef 
father and mether o The fellewing analyses ef the persenal 
data items reflected the similarities and the differences ef 
the twe pepulatienso 

lo The age range fer students in each greup was divided 
int* three levels; and a cenparisen ef the differences between 
the greups in terns ef age differences is shewn in Table 67. 
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BETWEEN THE AGES OF THE STUDENTS IN IHE 
NAMED AND NOT NAMED POPULATIONS oxul»c.wi5 xn IHE 



Ages 



Naned 

Observed Expected 



20 te 25 
26 te 30 
31 te 58 



98 103.414 
32 28.176 
18 16o410 



Tetal 148 

Degrees ef freeden 
Chi-square 



148 



2 

1.385* 



Net naned 
Observed Expected 



236 230.586 
59 62.824 
35 36.590 



330 



330 



N*t sigiiificamt at tha .05 laval af canfidence. 



As Shawn in the chi-square canparisen in Table 67 there 
were nat as nany naned students as expected in the 20 ta 25 
year range; and there were nare students than expected in the 
26 ta 30 and the 31 ta 58 year ranges, m the nat naned graup 
the abserved frequency was slightly larger than expected in the 
20 ta 25 year level, but less than expected in the twa higher 
ape brackets. These differences between the graups were sa 
snail, hawever, that with twa degrees af freedan the chi-square 
value af 1,385 was nat large enaugh ta reach the .05 level af 
canfidence. It was cancluded, therefare, that there was na 
difference between the graups an tha basis af aga. 

2. Althaugh tha nunber af nales In tha faraign stu- 
dent papulatian was twice as large as the nunbar ef fenalas, 

this ratia was nat rapaated in tha nunber .af nula and feijhla 
frlcRds that war# .iianad. 
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The differences between the iiale and female rati® ®f 
the American students in th^s mamed and n«nt named greups are 
shewn in Table 68 . 



TABLE 680 DIFFERENCES BETOTIEN THE STTONTS IN TBE NAMED AMD 
NOT NAMED GROUPS ON THE BASIS OF SEX 



Sex 


Named 

Observed Expected 


Net I’iamed 
Observed Expected 


Males 


82 


87.314 


200 


194 


Females 


66 


60.686 


130 


133.314 


Total 


148 


148 


330 


330 


Degrees ef 


freeicKi 


1 






Chi-square 




1.1423* 





* Net signigicant at the o05 level ef cenfidence. 



Table 68 shews that the named greup had fewei* males 
than expected and slightly mere females than was expected. 

On the ether hand, the not named greup centained mere males 
than expected and fewer females than expected. With ene degree 
ef freedom the chi-square value ef 1„1423 was far tee small te 
reach the .05 level of cenfidence. Because ef the small chi- 
square value, it was concluded that there were no significant 
differences between the two groups. 

3. In the Graduate Residence Center foreign student 
population 39, or 20 per cent, ef the students were married. 



The number #f married American students chesen as clese friends 
hewever, did net equal a ene-te-ene ratic» with the number ef 
carried fereign students. 

Table 69 shews the ebserved and expected frequencies 
•f the students in the named and net named pepulatiens in 
terms ef marital status. 



TABLE 69. DIFFEREHSICES BETWEEN THE STUDENTS IN THE NAMED AND 
NOT NAMED POPULATIONS IN TERMS OF MARITAL STATUS 



Marital 


status 


Named 

Observed Expected 


Net 

Observed 


named 

Expectei 


Single 




131 


136.854 


311 


305.146 


Married 




17 


11.146 


19 


24.854 


Tetal 




148 


148 


330 


330 


Degrees 


ef freedem 




1 






Chi-square 

.1^ M « _ .a 




4. 


8152* 





*Signij^icant at the »05 level ef cenfidence. 



Altheugh enly abeut 11 per cent ef the American 'students 
were married » it can be seen in Table 69 that the frequency 
in this catcgery was greater than expected fer the named pepu- 
latien. Alse, the named greup centained fewer single students 
than expected in the chi-square rati#, while the n#t named 
greup c#ntained m#re single students and fewer married students 
than expected. With ene degree ef freedem the chi-square value 
ef 3 84 fer the .05 level ef cenfidence and it was cencluded 
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that there was a significant difference between the twe greups 
in terms ef marital status. 

4. In erder te determine if American students in seme 
academic fields were chesen as friends by fereign students 
meres# than students in ether fields , the students' ceurses 
ef study were cembined inte eight majer categeries and ene 
bread general categery labled "ether", (A list ef the fields 
in each categery is presented in Appendix I) The cemparisen 
ef the majer fields ef study fer the named and net named pepu'.> 
latiens is shewn in Table 70. 
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TABLE 70. DIFFERENCES BETWEEN TEIE STUDENTS IN THE NAMED AND 
NOT NAMED POPULATIONS ON THE BASIS OF FIELDS OF STUDY 



Field cf Study Naned Nat named 

Observed Expected Observed Expected 



1. 


Languages and 
Literature 


37 


26.318 


48 


58.682 


2. 


Gavernment and 
Related fields 


26 


24.460 


53 


54.540 


3. 


Histary, Natianal 
Studies and re- 
lated fields 


17 


14.243 


29 


31.757 


4. 


Pre-prafessianal 
and Sacial Service 
fields 12 


10.527 


22 


23.473 


5. 


Bialagical and 
Physical Science 


10 


19.506 


53 


43.494 


6 . 


Behaviaral Science 


6 


5.573 


12 


12.427 


7. 


Bducatian 


15 


23.531 


61 


52.469 


8 . 


Music 


16 


17.339 


40 


38.661 


9. 


Other 


9 


6.502 


12 


14.498 


Tatal 


148 


148 


330 


330 



Degrees •£ freedam 8 



Chi-square 20.270* 



*Significant at the oOl level af canfidence. 



Accarding ta Table 70 there were mare friends af far- 
eign students than expected in the fields related ta: languages 

and literature, gavemment, histary, pre-prafessianal and sacial 
service, behaviaral sciences, and the '*ather** categary. The 



o 
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frequencies were less than expected f#r the named greup in 
the fields #f biolegical and physical sciences » educatien, 
and music. F#r the net named greup there were fewer students 
than expected in the first four categories ef Table 70 and the 

category; but the frequencies were greater than expected 
in the biological and physical sciences, education, and music 
fields. With eight degrees of freedom the chi-square value 
of 20.270 was slightly larger than the value of 20.09 needed 
for the .01 level of confidence and therefore the groups were 
accepted as being significantly different at the .01 level. 

Because of the significant difference between the two 
groups in terms of fields of study, additional one-way chi- 
square comparisons were computed to determine which cells of 
Table 70 were contributing to the difference. Each field of 
study was compared against every other and the statistically 
®^^ificant differences that were obtained are presented in 
Tables 71, 72, and 73. The one-way chi-square analyses between 
fields which were not significantly different are not presented 
in the text because it is assumed that they did not contribute 
to the over-all difference between the two populations. 

Table 71 shows three chi-square contingency tables that 
compare the academic categories of pre- professional and social 
service, biological and physical sciences, education, and 
"other”. 
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DIFFERENCES BETWEEN NAMED AND NOT NAMED 



Field •£ Study 


Naned Net 

Observed Expected Observed 


naned 

Expected 


Pre-prefessienal and 
secial service 


12 


7.711 


22 


26.289 


Bielegical and 
physical science 


10 


14.289 


53 


48.711 


Tetal 


22 


22 


75 


75 


df and chi-square 




1 4.74* 






Biel'egical and 
physical science 


10 


14.250 


53 


48.750 


"ether” 


9 


4.750 


12 


16.250 


Tetal 


19 


19 


65 


65 


df and chi-square 


• 


1 6.55* 






Educatien 


15 


18.804 


61 


57.196 


"ether" 


9 


5.196 


12 


15 . 804 


Tetal 


24 


24 


73 


73 


df and chi-square 




1 4.72* 







*Signi£ leant at the .05 level ef cenfidence 



It can be seen in Table 71 that when the pre-prefessienal 
and science fields were canpared there were nere students 
expected fren the naned greup najering in the pre-prefessienal 
and secial service fields, and fewer students than expected fren 
this greup najering in the bielegical and physical sciences. 



The chi-square value ef 4.74 with ene degree ef freeden was 
significant at the .05 level •£ cnfidence. in the secend 
ene-way cemparis.n ef Table 71 there were fewer naned students 
than expected siajering in the science fields and nere students 
than expected frea this greup aajering in fields in the "ether" 
categery. The "ether" categery centained such fields as jeur- 
nalisB, hene ecenenics, pelice adninistratien, speech ane! 
theater, and nass ceemunicatiens. with ene degree ef fraeden 
the chi-square value ef 6.55 ebtaiiied in this secend ccatin- 
gency table was significant at the .05 level ef cenfidcnce. 

In the third centingency table it was feund that fewer -named 
students than expected were majering in educatien and nere 
students than expected in this greup were majering in fields 
in the ether" categery. The chi-square value ef 4.72 with 
ene degree ef freedem in this third table was feund te be 
significant at the .05 level ef cenfidence. Thus, in each 
ef the three ene-way cemparisens ef Table 71 the ebtained 
chi-square values were large eneugh te indicate a statisti- 
cally significant difference between the students in the 
named and net named pepulatiens in the fields ef pre-prefes- 

sienal and secial service, bielegical and physical sciences.* 
education and *»#thers”„ 

The differences between the number ef students in the 
named and net named pepulatiens in the fields ef gevemnent, 
the sciences, histery and educatien are shewn in Table 72. 
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TAB LE 72 . SIGNIFICANT DIFFERENCES BETWEEN NAMED AND NOT NAMED 

STDDENfS IN THE FIELDS OF GOVERNMENT, SCIENCE, HISTORY. AND 
EDUCATION 



Field ef Study Naned Net lianed 

Observed Expected Observed Expected 



Gevemnent 


26 


20.028 


53 


58.972 



% 


Bieleglcal and 
physlcalssclences 


10 


15.972 


53 


47.028 




Tetal 


36 


36 


106 


106 




df and chi-square 


1 


5.37* 





Hlstery and related 
fields 


17 


11.394 


29 


34.606 


Bieleglcal and 
physical sciences 


10 


15.606 


53 


47.394 


Tetal 


27 


27 


82 


82 


df and chi-square 


1 




6.34* 




Hlstery and related 
fields 


17 


12.066 


29 


33 . 934 


Educatlen 


15 


19.934 


61 


56 . 066 


Tetal 


32 


32 


90 


90 


d£ and chi-square 


1 




4.39* 





*Signl£ leant at the .05 level e£ cenfidence 



The first centingency table in Table 72 shews that 
there were nere uened students than expected in the field ef 
gevemnent and fewer naned students than expected in bieleglcal 
and physical sciences. Fewer net named students than expected 
were majering in gevemnent and nere than expected were in the 
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science fields. The chi-square value •£ 5.37 with ene degree 
ef freedeii was large eneugh te be significant at the .05 level 
ef cenfi^ence. in the secend ceaparisen it was feund that 
■ere naaed students than expected were in histery and its . 
related fields and again, f^wer naaed students than expected 
were in the sciehces. With ene degree ef freedea a chi-square 
value ef 6.34 was ebtained and the greups were accepted as 
being significantly different at the .05 level ef cenfidence. 
When the twe greups were ceapared in teras ef histery and 
educatien it was feund that aere naaed students than expected 
aajered in histery and its related fields and fewer students 
than expected were aajering in educatien. in the net naaed 
greup there were fewer students in histery than expected and 
aere students than expected in educatien. A chi-square value 
ef 4.39 was’ ebtained in this ene-way ceaparisen and with ene 
degree ef freedea this was feund te be significant at the .05 
level ef cenfidence. Thus, the students in the naaed and net 
naaed pepulatiens were accepted as being significantly dif- 
ferent in all three ef the chi-square ceaparisens ef Table 72. 

The greatest statistical differences between acadeaic 
areas were feund within the ene-way ceaparisens fer literature 
and languages, the sciences, and educatien. These differences 
are shewn in Table 73 o 
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TABLE 73, SIGNIFIGAKJT DIFFERENCES BBTWEE2N NAMED AND NOT NAMRn 
ATO^ETO^TION^^ FIELDS OF LANGUAGES AND LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 



Field ef Study Naned Net naned 

Observed Expected Observed Expected 



Languages and 
literature 


37 


26.993 


48 


58.007 


Bielegical and 
physical sciences 


10 


20.007 


53. 


42.993 


Tetal 


47 


47 


101 


101 


df and chi-square 


1 




12.77** 




Languages and 
literature 


37 


27.453 


48 


57.547 


Educatien 


15 


24.547 


61 


51.453 


Tetal 


52 


52 


109 


109 


df and chi-square 


1 




10.38* 





** Significant at the .001 level 
^Significant at the .01 level ef 



ef cenfidence. 
cenfidence. 



Statistically significant diffarancas at the .001 leval 
ef cenfidence are shewn in the first centingency table ef 
Table 73. Far nere naned students than expected ware najaring 
in the languages and literature, and fewer naned students than 
expected were najering in the sciences. Alee, fewer net 
students than expected were in the fields ef languages and lit- 
erature, while nere students than expected in this greup ware 
najering in the sciencea. with ana degrae ef freeden the 
chi-square value ef 12.77 was sa large that it rasultad in 
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statistically significant differences between the twe greups 
at the «001 level ef cenfidence. in the secend ene-way ceii'- 
parisen ef Table 73 it was feund that nere students than ex- 
pected in the naned pepulatien were najering in languages 
and literature, and fewer students than expected were in 
educatien. Cenversely, there were fewer net naned students 
in languages and literature than expected, and nere students 
than expected in the field ef educatien* Ttie differences in 
this table resulted in a chi-square value ef 10.38 which, with 

ene degree ef freeden, was significant at the .01 level ef 
cenf idence ^ 

An analysis ef the three preceding Tables — 71, 72, 
and 73--ref lected twe definite trends in the najer subject 
fields ef the Anerican student pepulatiens. The first trend 
indicated that Anerican students selected as friends by fereign 
students tended te najer nere eften than weuld be expected in 
the areas ef; (a) histery and its related fields, and (b) lan- 

n*^d literature. Ihc secend trend indicated rather 
strengly that fereign students tended te nake fewer friends 
with Anerican students whe were najering in the sciences »r 
in educatien than they did with students in any ether field. 

5. Altheugh the acadenic interests ef the Anerican 
students were a najer cencern in this investigatien anether 
facet ef the students' interests was alse neasured. It was 
believed that participatien, er lack ef participatien in 
schelastic activities night reflect sene additienal persenality 
differences and therefere, a cenparisen was nade between the 
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tw« groups. A r«c«rd •£ participation in high school or 
collogo was available for 142 of the students in the naMiod 
group and 301 of the students in the not nanod group. Table 
74 shows the conparison of the two groups in terns of parti> 
cipation in extracurricular activities. 



™HOT I STUDENTS IN THE NAMED AND 

PARTICIPATION IN HIOI 

S(XOOL AND 00LLE6B EXTRACURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 



Participation 


Nanod 

Observed Expected 


Net 

Observed 


n«Md 

Expactad 


Yes 


128 


126.614 


267 


268.386 


No 


14 


15.386 


34 


32.614 


Total 


142 


142 


301 


301 


Degrees of froodon 






1 




Chi— square 






0.206* 





*Not significant at the o05 level of confidence 



As seen in Table 74 only two noro students than expected 
in the nanod group had participated in activities; and one loss 
student than expected in the not nanod group had participated 
in activities. These differences wore so slight that with one 
degree of froodon the chi-square value of 0.206 was obviously 
far too snail to reach the .05 level of confidence. Thus, it 
was concluded that there was no significant difference between 
the two groups in toms of participation in activities. 
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6. In addition ta tha canparlsan af pravlaus axtra- 
currlcular axparlancasy ll; waa alsa lihauglil; lilial; canpariLaan 
af «ilitary aarvica axparlanca night raflact aaM diffarancas 
betwaan tha twa papulatlana. Data wara avallabla an tha 
nilitary aarvica axparlanca af 143 atudanta in tha nanad 
graup and 323 atudanta in tha nat nanad graup; and this in- 
farnatlan la prasantad in Tabla 75. 



STUDENTS IN THE NAMED AND 
^ MILITARY SERVICE 

ciXPBRXEiNCB 



Bxparlanca 


Nanad 

Obsarvad Expactad 


Nat nanad 

Obsarvad Expactad 


Yas 


9 


11.968 


30 


27.032 


Na 


134 


131.032 


293 


295.968 


Tatal 


143 


143 


323 


323 


Dagraas af fraadan 






1 




Chl-squara 






1.158* 




^Nat significant at 


tha . 


^5 lava! af canfl^anca. 





Tabla 75 ahawa that nat as nany atudanta in tha nanad 
graup as axpactad had had praviaus nilitary aarvica axparlanca; 
and nara atudanta than axpactad in tha nat nanad graup had 
baan tha nilitary aarvica. Tha chl-squara valua af 1.158 
with ana dagraa af fraadan fallad ta raach tha .05 laval af 
canfidanca, hawavar, and it was cancludad that thara was na 
significant diffcranca batwaan tha twa graupe in tama af 
nilitary aarvica axparlanca. 
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A brief summary of the personal characteristics and 
experiences of the students in the named and not named popu- 
lations presented thus far indicated only two statistically 
significant differences between the two groups. The two 
significant differences arose in the areas of marital status 
and major fields of study, rhere were more married students 
in the named population and more single students in the not 



named population than were expected by the chi-square ratio, 
furthermore, chi-square ratios also indicated that friends 
of foreign students tended to major in the fields of languages 
and literature, and history, rather than in the fields of 
education and the sciences. 

7, The home states of the students v/ere categorized 
according to five main regions of the country in order to deter- 
mine if there were differences between the students in the named 



and not named population on the basis of national region. Table 
76 shows the geographical distribution of students according co 
the regions encompassing their home states. (A list of the 
regions and the states within each region is presented in 
Appendix H) 
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TABLE 76. DIFFERENCES BETWEEN IHE GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION 
OF THE STUDENTS IN THE NAMED AND NOT NAMED P0PULATIC»9S ON 
IHE BASIS OF HOME STATES WIIHIN REGIONS OF THE COUNTRY 



Regien 


Named 

Observed Expected 


Net named 
Observed Expected 


Nertheast 


46 


35.916 


70 


80.084 


Middle states 


70 


78.335 


183 


174.665 


Seutheast 


18 


21.364 


51 


47.636 


Seuthwest 


9 


4.644 


6 


10.356 


Western states 


5 


7.741 


20 


17.259 


Tetal 


148 


148 


330 


330 


Degrees ef freedem 




4 






Chi-square 




13. 


474* 





^Significant at the .ui level •£ c^niidence. 



It can be seen in Table 76 that there were nere stu- 
dents in the named greup than expected frem the Nertheasfc 
and Seuthwest regiens ef the ceuntry; and there were fewer 
named students than expected frem the Middle states » western 
states, and the Seutheast. In the net named greup the ebserv- 
ed frequency was greater than expected in the Middle states, 
western states, and the Seutheast regiens; and alse, there 
were iQwer students than expected in the net named greup frep 
the Nertheast and Seuthwest regiens. Tbe chi-square value ef 
13.474 with feur degrees ef freedem was large eneugh te indi- 
cate a statistical difference between the twe pepulatiens at 
the .05 level ef cenfidence. Because ef this divergence it 



was csncluded that the papulatians ware significantly different 
in terns ef the students' heme states and natienal regiens. 
Since a significant difference was feund in the gee- 
graphical distributien ef heme states, additienal ene-way 
chi-square cemparisens were cemputed te determine which cells 
in Table 76 were centributing te the difference. Each regien 
was cempared te every ether regien in chi-square analyses and 
the significant cemparisens are shewn in Table 77. 
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TABLE 77. SIGNIFICANT DIFFERENCES BETWEEN IHE REGIONAL DIS- 
TRIBUTION OF HOME STATES OF STUDENTS IN THE NAMED AND NOT 
NAMED POPULATIONS 



Region 



Naned 

Observed Escpected 



Net naned 
Observed Expected 



Nertheast 


46 


36.466 


70 


79.534 


Middle states 


70 


79 . 534 


183 


173.466 


Tetal 


II6 


116 


253 


253 


df and chi-square 


I 




5.30* 




# 

Middle states 


70 


74.578 


183 


178.422 


Seuth\?est 


9 


4.422 


6 


10.578 


Tetal 


79 


79 


189 


189 


df and chi-square 


I 




7.12** 




Western states 


5 


8.750 


20 


16.250 


Seuthwest 


9 


5.250 


6 


9.750 



Tetal 

df and chi-square 



14 



14 



26 



6.59* 



26 



Seutheast 


18 


22.179 


51 


46.821 


Seuthwest 


9 


4.821 


6 


10.179 


Tetal 


27 


27 


57 


57 


df and chi-square 

X'X' aj jaj 




1 6.49* 







^ — 1^— — ^ wJU WWMUL JLvftCnf 

*Signlf leant at the .05 level ef cenfidence 



c 

ERIC 



4 
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sli#w8 'tlifl't f#up •£ 'the 't 0 n clix~8QU8r6 c^npdir— 
180 I 18 frmm Table 76 centained aignificant differencea. In 
the firat centingency table ef Table 77 it waa feund that nere 
naned atudenta than expected cane fren the Nertheaat and fewer 
naned atudentj than expected cane fren the Middle atatea. On 
the ether hand, fewer net naned atudenta indicated that they 
lived in the Nertheaat and nere ef theae atudenta than expected 
lived in the Middle atatea. With ene degree ef freeden the 
chi-aquare value ef 5.30 waa aignificant at the .05 level ef 
cenfidence. The aecend ene-way cenpariaen ahewa that fewer 
naned atudenta than expected lived in the Middle atatea and 
®®^^® theae atudenta than expected lived in the Seuthweat; 
and again, nere net naned atudenta lived in the Middle atatea 
while fewer than expected reperted that they lived in the Seuth- 
weato Per this cenpariaen with ene degree ef freeden a chi- 
aquare value ef 7.12 waa ebtained which waa feund te be aig- 
nificant at the .01 level ef cenfidence. When the weatem 
atatea were cenpared with the Seuthweat, in the third cen- 
tingency table ef Table 77, it waa revealed that fewer naned 
atudenta cane fren the western states and nere students than 
expected cane fren the Seuthweat. Cenversely, nere net naned 
students cane fren the western states and fewer ef theae stu- 
dents cane fren the Seuthweat. A chi-square value ef 6.59 was 
ebtained with ene degree ef freeden and this value was aigni- 
the o 05 level ef cenfidence. in the last ene-way 
cenpariaen ef Table 77 it was feund that fewer naned students 
than expected cane fren the Seutheast and nere ef these students 
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than expected cane fren the Seuthwest. Mere net maned students 

% 

than escpected lived in the Seutheast and fewer e£ these students 
than expected, accerdlng* te the feurth centlngency table, cane 
fren states in the Seuthwest. With ene degree ef freeden the 
chi-square value ef 6.49 ebtained in this cenparisen was sig- 
nificant at the .05 level ef cenfidence. 

A sunnary ef these feur centlngency tables in Table 77 
indicated tl^at a greater prepertiem ef naned students than 
net naned students tended te cene fren the Nertheast and Seuth- 
west regiens ef the ceuntry. On the ether hand, a greater 
prepertxen ef the net naned students than naned students 
tended te reside in the niddle states, western states, and 
the Seutheast regiens ef the ceuntry. 

8o In erder te daternine what ether geegraphical 
facters night characteriae the Anerican students, the pepu- 
latiens were analyzed in terns ef the size ef their hene 
tewns. Hie hene tewns ef the students in beth greups were 
divided inte six categeries en the basis ef pepulatien; and 
Table 78 shews the distributien ef students accerding te 
the size ef their hene tewns. 
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«?• between ihe students^ in the named and 

NOT named populations IN TERMS OF SIZE OF HOME TOV^ 



Size of 

hone town 


Naned 

Observed Expected 


Not naned 
Observed Expected 


Under 2500 


28 


26.628 


58 


59.372 


2501-10,000 


14 


20. 745 


53 


46 . 255 


10,001-25,000 


17 


16.410 


36 


36.590 


25,001-50,000 


17 


16.720 


37 


37.280 


50,001-100,000 


11 


12.695 


30 


28.305 


Over 100,000 


61 


54.803 


116 


122.197 


Total 


148 


148 


330 


330 


Degrees of freedon 




5 






Chi-square 




4 


.658* 





^N®t significant at Llie .OS level confidence 



As can be seen in Table 78 there were enly slight 
differences between the observed and expected frequencies in 
nest of the population groupings— with the exception of the 
2501 to 10,000 level, and the **over 100,000" level, in the 
2501 ^ 10,000 level there were fewer naned students than 

expected and nore not naned students than expected. The 
"over 100,000" level contained nore naned students than 
expected but fewer not naned students than expected, with 
five degrees of freodon, however, the chi-square value of 
4.658 was not large enough to reach the .05 level of confi- 
dence and it was concluded that there were no significant 
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differences between the twe greups in terns ef the pepulatiens 

> 

•f their hene tewns. 

Several itess #f data were recerded te ascertain the 
fanilial characteristics #f the students in b#th pepulatiens. 
These data were; (a) birthplaces #f parents, (b) educatienal 
levels #f parents, and (c) the eccupatiens ef parents. 

9 • The birthplaces of the fathers and mothers of 
the students were divided into two categories: (a) the United 

States, and (b) foreign born. Information was available on 
the birthplaces of 128 fathers of students in the named group 
272 fathers of students in the net named group. The 
chi-square comparison of the fathers* birthplaces is shown 
in Table 79. 



TABLE 79. DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE STUDENTS IN THE NAMED AND 
NOT NAMED POPULATIONS IN TERMS OF BIRTHPLACES OF FATHERS 



Birthplace 
of Father 


Named 

Observed Expected 


Not 

Observed 


named 

Expected 


United States 


111 


116.160 


252 


246.840 


Foreign 


17 


11.840 


20 


25.160 


Total 


128 


128 


272 


272 


Degrees of freedom 






1 




Chi-square 






3.644* 








*ikot significant ar ttie .U5 level o£ confidence." 



Table 79 sheiks that not as nany fathers of students in 
the naned group as expected were bom in the United States; 
and sore fathers of studonts in the not named group than 
expected were born in the United States. Since these dif- 
ferences were not extremely large the chi-square value of 
3.644 with one degree of freedom did not reach the .05 level 
of confidence. Thus, the differences were considered not to 
be significant and they were therefore attributed to chailpe 
fluctuations of the populations. 

10. The birthplaces of , 126 mothers of students in 
the named group and 268 mothers of students in the not named 
group were obtained from the personal data records ^ The results 
of the chi-square comparison of these data are shown in Table 80. 



lABLE 80. DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE STUDENTS IN THE NAMPn Awn 
NOT lUMED POPOIATIONS IN TEImTSf ii5iSLOTS™p 



Birthplace 
of Mother 


Named 

Observed Expected 


Not named 
Observed Expected 


United States 


113 


116.406 


251 


247.594 


Foreign 


13 


9.594 


17 


20.406 


Total 


126 


126 


268 


268 


Degrees of freedom 






1 




Chi-square 






1.924* 





*Not significant at the .05 level of confidence. 
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A trend einiler to the ratiee obtained for fathers' 
birthplaces can be found for ttethers* birthplaces in Table 80. 
There were not as Many Mothers of noMod students as expected 
bom in the United States; and More Mothers of not named 
students than expected were bom in the United States, with 
one degree of freedom, however, the chi-square value of 1.924 
did not reach the .05 level of confidence, and the differences 
between the two groups were considered not to be significant. 

11- in addition to the national origin of the fathers 
and mothers it was believed that the parental educational 
levels might reflect seme differences between the students 
in the named and not named populations. Thus, the educational 
levels of the parents in terms of numbers of years of educa- 
tion were obtained from the personal records. For the purpose 
of comparing the education of parents the number of years were 
grouped into five major categories. A comparison of the data 
on 111 fathers of named students and 236 fathers of not named 
students is shown in Table 81. 
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TABliB 8L • DXPP&RENCKS THB S!HJDENTS IN mp n/lmph Aian 

™ OF SucJnSL'Sif “ 



Nunber «f Y«ar« 



Na»«d 

Obaarvad Bxpactad 



Hat naaad 

Obaarvad Bxpactad 



Tatal 

Dagraaa a£ fraadan 
Chi-aquara 



111 



111 



236 

4 

2.499* 



6 ta 8 


11 


14.395 


34 


30.605 


9 ta 11 


9 


11.196 


26 


23.804 


12 


31 


29.749 


62 


63.251 


13 ta 16 


42 


38.066 


77 


80.934 


17 ta 19 


18 


17.594 


37 


37.406 



236 




Tabla 81 ahawa that thara wara alight dlffarancaa 
batwaan tha abaarvad and axpactad fraquanclaa af aducatianal 
lavala far fathara af atudanta in tha nanad graup. Tha 
largaat dlffarancaa accurrad in tha 6 ta 8 year laval whara 
thara wara fawar fathara af nanad atudanta than axpactad; 
and in tha 13 ta 16 yaar laval thara wara mara fathara than 
axpactad far tha atudanta in tha nanad graup. Tha dlffarancaa 
wara alaa alight far tha fathara af atudanta in tha nat nanad 
graup but in tha 6 ta 8 yaar laval thara wara nara fathara 
than axpactad, and in tha. 13 ta 16 yaar laval thara wara fawar 
fathara than axpactad. Rafaranca ta tha chi-aquara tabla af 
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values shelved that the chi-square value •£ 2.499 with feur 
degrees e£ freeden was net large eneugh te reach the .05 
level e£ significance, it was cencluded, therefere, that 
there was ne significant difference between the twe greups 
en the basis ef their fathers* educatienal levels. 

12. Infematien was available en the educatienal levels 
ef 124 nethers ef students in the naned greup and 261 methers 
ef students in the net nantd greup. Table 82 shews the chi- 
square value ef the raties fer educatienal levels ef methers 
ef students in the named and net named pepulatiens. 



TABLE 82. DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE STUDENTS IM THP WAMPn Aun 

TEI^OF "Sf 



Number ef years 



AK named 

Observed Expected Observed Expected 



6 


00 

o 


9 


10.629 


24 


22.371 


9 


te 11 


8 


10.629 


25 


22.371 




12 


41 


43.1S8 


93 


90.842 


13 


te 16 


51 


49.600 


103 


104.400 


17 


te 19 


15 


9.984 


16 


21.016 


Total 


124 


124 


261 


261 



Degrees ef freedem 
Chi-square 
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According to Table 82 there were only slight differences 
between the educational levels of the mothers of students In 
both the named and not named populations. The largest differ- 
ences occurred in the 17 to 19 year levels where there were 
more mothers of named students than expected and fewer mothers 
of students In the not named group. These differences were 
so small, however, that with four degrees of freedom the chi- 
square value of So 261 did not reach the .05 level of confi- 
dence and It was concluded that there 'were no significant 
differences between the educational levels of the students' 
mothers. 

13-14. In order to estimate the socio-economic levels 
of the students the occupations of their fathers and mothers 
were coded according to broad fields of work and then comblnfd 
into three major categories. In addition to these three cate- 
gories, a fourth category was added which was comprised of 
parents who were housewives, retired, unemployed, or deceased. 
The results of the comparison of the occupational categories 
for the students' parents Is shown In Table 83. 



TABLE 83. DIFFERENCES BETWEEN l^iE OCCUPATION/^L LEVELS OF IHE 
PARENTS OF IHE STUDENTS IN THE NAMED AND NOT NAMED POPULATIONS 



Occupatienal 

Level 


Named 

Observed Expected 


Net named 
Observed Expected 


Prefesslenal and 
Managerial 


72 


69.021 


145 


147.979 


S emi- pr ef e ss ienal 
and skilled 


61 


55.662 


114 


119.338 


Semi-skilled and 
unskilled 


37 


40.395 


90 


86.605 


Heusewive s , retired , 
unempleyed, and 
deceased 


87 


91.922 


202 


197.078 


Tetal 


257 


257 


551 


551 


Degrees ef freedem 






3 




Chi-square 






1.744* 





N«t aignificant at the .05 level e£ cenfidence. 



Table 83 shews that mere parents e£ students in the 
named greup than expected held jebs In the prefesslenal and 
managerial, and semi-prefessienal and skilled greups. Fewer 
named students* parents than expected were in the semi-skilled 
and unskilled and the unempleyed categeries. There were fewer 
net named students* parents in the twe higher categeries and 
mere parents e£ these students than expected in the semi-skilled 
and unskilled and the unempleyed categeries. With three degrees 
ef freedem the chi-square value e£ 1.744 was tee small te reach 
the .05 level ef cenfidence, and therefere it was cencluded 
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that there were n» significant differences between the eccupa- 
tienal levels #£ the parents •£ the students in the named and 
not named populations « 

Summary of personal data characteristics . A chi-square 
analyses was made between the students in the named and not 
named populations on the following items of personal data: 
age, sex, marital status, field of study, home state, size 
of home town, birthplaces of father and mother, educational 
levels of father and mother, occupational levels of father 
and mother, participation in activities, and military service 
experience. Significant differences between the two groups 
were found on three of the 14 items of data. The three items 
which revealed statistically significant differences between 
the two groups were: (a) marital status, (b) fields of study, 

and (c) home states. 

It was found that there were more married students and 
fewer single students than expected in the named population; 
and mere single students and fewer married students than 
expected in the not named population. 

A comparison of the major fields of study revealed 
that significant differences existed between the students in 
the named and not named populations. The chi-square analyses 
showed that American student friends of foreign students tend- 
ed to major mere often than expected in the academic areas 
of : (a) history and its related fields, and (b) languages 

and literature. Furthermore, it was revealed that foreign 
students tended to name fiwer American student friends. 
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pr«p«rt innately, who were majaring in the bielegical and 
phyaical sciences and in educatian. 

The third characteristic that reflected differences 
between the twe greups ef students was the natienal regien 
encanpasaing their hame states. American student friends 
af fareign students tended ta came fram the Nartheast and 
Sauthwest regians af the cauntry mare aften than expected; 
and American students wha were nat named as friends tended 
ta live in the Middle states, western states, and the Sauth- 
east regians af the cauntry. 

Persanalit y Inventaries . It was haped that additianal 
^^^®^^®®fian wauld be abtaLned thraugh the use af twa persan** 
inventaries. Therefare, as a part af the interviewing 
pracedure the American students were requested ta camplete the 
Eklwards Persanal Preference Schedule and the Allpprt-Veman- 
Lindzey Study af Values. 

The Edwards Persanal Preference Schedule cantains 15 
variables, ar **needs**, which accarding ta Murray (40) mativate 
peaple ta act ar react in certain ways. Scares fram this in- 
strument may be .interpreted as indicating the relative strength 
af persanal preferen^ies far a variety af activities and inter- 
persanal relatianships (40:123-129). in the named papulatian 
af 148 students, 81, ar 54 per cent, campleted the EPPS. 

Of these 81 students, 41 were males and 40 were females, in 
the nat named papulatian 169, ar 51 per cent, af the 330 
students campleted the EPPS. Of these 169, 101 were males 



a 

ERIC 
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and 68 were females. The average censlstency score for these 
two group's of males and females exceeded 11 points; and 
according to Edwards, a consistency score of 11 or above 
Indicates that the results are fairly reliable (19:15). 

The Allport'Vemon-Llndzey Study of Values Inventory 
attempts to measure six personality traits postulated by 
Spranger. This Scale contains six broad categories of lntor> 
ests or values designed to characterize personality types (3:3). 
Of the 148 students In the named population 83 completed the 
Study of Values and 41 of these were females and 42 were males. 
In the not named population 161 of the 330 students completed 
the Study of Values and 62 of these were females and 99 were 

A one>way analysis of variance was used to compare the 
Inventory scores of the students In both populations on the 
basis of sex. Thus, there were four statistical comparisons 
made up of the following groups: (a) males on the EPPS, 

(b) females on the EPPS, (c) males on the Study of Values, 
and (d) females on the Study of Values. 

Only the variables on which the populations were 
shown to be significantly different are presented In this 
chapter. The analysis of variance data for all variables 
on which the groups were not significantly different are 
presented In Appendix K. 

1. For the males on the EIPPS only the Nurturance 
variable resulted In significant differences between the 

end Table 84 shows the F ratio for male students on 
the Nurturance variable. 
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Variable 



Saurca a£ 
Varlatlan 



DF Maan 
Squara 



F Ratio 



Nurturanca 



Batwaan graupa I 123.680 

Within graupa 140 23.62 5.234* 



^Significant at tha .05 iaval ai cani'idanca. 

With ana dag^raa af fraadan batwaan graupa and 140 
dagreaa within graupa tha F ratia af 5.23 in Tabla 84 ex- 
caadad tha valua af 3.94 naadad ta raach tha .05 laval af 
confidanca. lharafara, it waa cancludad that thara waa a 
atatiatically aignificant diffaranca batwaan mala atudanta 
in tha named and nat named graupa an tha Nurturanca variable 
of tha CPFS. Referral ta tha maan acaraa for each group on 
this variable showed that tha maan af 16.0 far tha named group 
waa higher than tha maan af 13.94 far tha males in tha not 
named group. According to tha normativa group scares on tha 
Nurturanca variable far males (19:12) a score of 16 would 
ba at tha 70th percentile and a scare af 14 would ba at about 
the 55th percentile far callaga males. Thus, since tha maan 
scare was higher far tha named males it was assumed that these 
students could ba charactarizad as having a graatar naad ta 
exhibit, or feel, what Murray terms nurturanca (40:123-129). 

In ether wards, tha mala students in tha named papulatian 
might ba described as tha tjrpa af paapla who would help 
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frl.nd8 tAen they are in trouble, assist others less fortunate 

than themselves, and who would treat ethers with kindness and 
syepathy. 

2. The sceres fer females en the EPPS shewed that the 
twe greups were significantly different en two ef the variables. 

B>e F reties are presented in Table 85 fer these twe varUbles, 
Autanamy and Ha'tcrascxuaH'ty. 



FEM/^LBS IN THE NAMED AND NOT NAMED POPULATIONS 



Variable 


Source ef 
Varlatlen 


DF 


Mean 

Square 


F Ratie 


Autenemy 


Between greups 


I 


245.717 






Within greups 


140 


19.627 


12.52** 


Heterosexuality Between greups 


I 


166.993 






Within greups 


140 


37 o 601 


4.44* 



of cenfidence" 

Significant at the .05 level ef cenfidence.* 



Table 85 shews that the Autenemy sceres fer the females 
in the named and net named populations resulted in an F ratle 
of 12.52. With one degree ef freedem between greups and 140 
degrees ef freedem within greups this F ratie ef 12.52 was 
significant at the .01 level of confidence, and it was can- 
eluded that the greups were significantly different en the 
Autenemy variable. Since the females in the named greup 
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•btaln«d an avaraga scara af 15.0 and tha nat nanad graup 
abtainad an avaraga acara a£ 11.9 it vaa aaauMd that tha 
nanad fanalaa fait a graatar naad ta ba autananaua than tha 
nat nanad fanalas. On tha collaga nama far wanan a acara 
af 15 wauld ba at tha 61at parcantlla and a acara af 11.9 
wauld ba at abaut tha 34th parcantlla (19:12). Tharafara, 
Judging fran tha acaraa an thla varlabla tha fanalaa In tha 
nanad graup night ba daacrlbad aa paapla wha Ilka ta ba abla 
to cana and ga aa thay plaaaa, ta say what thay think abaut 

things, ta ba indapandant, and ta da things that ara uncan- 
ventlanal (19:11). 

Tha F ratla far tha Hatarasaxuallty varlabla Is alaa 
givan in Tabla 85. Rafarral ta tha tabla af F valuas ravaalad 
that tha F ratla af 4.44 axcaadad tha valua af 3.94 naadad ta 
raach tha .05 laval af canfldanca. Thus, tha graups wara ac- 
captad as balng significantly diffarant at tha .05 laval. 

The avaraga scara far tha nanad graup an this varlabla was 
13.9 whlla tha nat nanad graup *s avaraga scara was 16.5. 

Tha parcantlla aqulvalant af 13.9 wauld ba 52 and tha par- 
cant ila far 16.5 wauld ba abaut 66 an tha collaga nams far 
wonan (19:12). Although this 66 parcantlla scare Is nat 
extranaly high, it might ba passlbla ta charactarlza the sa 
studants as woman wha like ta ga aut with manbars af tha 
appaslta sax, ta angage in activitias with manbars af tha 
appaslta sex, and wha like ta ba ragardad as physically at- 
tract iva by thasa af tha appaslta sax (19:11). 
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3. On th« Study •£ Values Scale the naned and net 
named male students averaged statistically different scares 
en twe ef the six persenality variables. The F raties far 
the Bcenemic and Pelitical values are shewn in Table 86. 



21- ^ ratios on the economic and political sgales^ of 



w* wiM.xu«nc« 

* Significant at the .05 level ef cenfidence. 



Scale 


Seurce ef 
Varlatlen 


DF 


Mean 

Square 


F ratie 


Ecenemic 


Between greups 


1 


605.807 






Within greups 


139 


80.738 


7.50** 


Pelitical 


Between greups 


1 


223.891 




★*~s7cnriTpT/ 


Within greups 


139 


49.750 


4.50* 



Accerding te Table 86 the F ratio ef 7.50 en the 
Ecenemic value was significant at the .01 level ef cenfidence 
and therefere it was cencluded that the greups were signifi- 
cantly different. A cemparisen ef the mean scares far each 
greup shewed that the naned males averaged 32 paints and the 
net named males averaged 37 paints en the Ecenemic value, but 
bath ef these scares were belew the average Ecenemic scere 
ef 42.05 fer male callage students (3:11). Because the males 
in the named greup scares alnest ten paints belew the average 
scere fer callage males, hewever, it might be passible te 
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describe thsse ntn as having less cencezni ler, and Interest 
in, the practical affairs ef the business werld than weuld 
the average cellege male (3:4). 

Alse shewn in Table 86 is the F rati# ef 4.50 fer the 
average named and net named males' sceres en the Pelitical 
value. The 4.50 ratie exceeded the value ef 3.94 needed te 
reach the .05 level ef cenfldence and the greups were accepted 
as being significantly different. Mean sceres fer beth greups 
shewed that the named males averaged 38 peints and the net 
named males averaged 41 peints en the Pelitical value scale. 
These average sceres were very clese te the ever-all average 
scere ef 42 fer the cellege men's nerm greup (3:11). The 
slightly higher average scere ebtained by the males in the 
net named greup might indicate that these men place a higher 
value en cempetitien and the aatiafactien that cemea frem 
pesitiens ef leadership (3:5). 

4. The Study ef Values sceres fer the females in 
beth greups resulted in statistically significant differences 
•n twe ef the values. The F ratiea fer females en the Theereti- 
cal and Pelitical values are presented in Table 87. 
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TABLE 87. F RATIOS ON THE IHECRETICAL AND POLITICAL SCALES 
OF IHB STUDY OF VALUES INVENTORY FOR FEMALES IN THE NAMED 
AND NOT NAMED POPULATIONS 



Scale 


Seurce e£ 
Variatlen 


DF 


Mean 

Square 


F ratie 


Theeretical 


Between greups 


1 


285.045 






Within greups 


101 


53.672 


5.310* 


Pelltlcal 


Between greups 


1 


331.471 






Within groups 


101 


43.771 


7.572** 



** SiffnlflcAiit At ths .01 IavaI •£ cAiifldAiicA 
*Slgni£ leant at the .05 level e£ cen£idence. 



As seen in Table 87 the F raties an the Iheeretlcal 
value £er £enales in the naned and' .net naned pepulatiens was 
5.31. With ene degree e£ £reeden between greups and 101 de- 
grees e£ £reede» within, greups the 5.31 ratie exceeded the 
3.94 value needed te reach the .05 level e£ cen£ldence. Thusv 
the greups were accepted as being signl£icantly di££erent. 

The nean scare e£ 41 ebtained by the naned £enales, and the 
nean scare e£ 38 ebtained by the .net naned £enales‘^were bath 
abeve the average scare e£ 36 o 5 ebtained by the cellege £enale 
nerm greup (3:11). Since the naned £enales scared higher than 
the net naned £enales it night be passible te characterize 
these naned £enales as persens whe place a high value an ceg- 
nltlen and whe re£lect an enpirlcal and ratienal paint e£ 
view (3:4). 
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On tht Political valut shawn in Tabla 87 the F ratle 
•£ 7.57 was statistically significant at the .01 level e£ 
cenfldence. Iherefere, It was cencluded that the greups we^^e 
significantly different an this value. Average scares a£ 40 
far the nasMid famalas and 36 far the net naned fenales were 
faund ta be bath abave and belaw the mean scare of 38 ab- 
talnad by the females In the college narm graup (3:11). Hie 
abave average mean scare obtained by the named females might 
Indicate that these women could be described as persons who 
place a high value an personal power and Influence In life (3:5). 

Summary of personality Inventories . A one-way analysis 
of variance technique was used ta compare the mean scares of 
the males and females In the named and not named papulations 
an the Edwards Personal Preference Schedule and Study of 
Values. 

Statistically significant differences were faund an 
one variable of the EPPS far the male students and an two 
variables of the EPPS far the female students. 

The mean scares of the males In the named and not named 
papulations resulted In a significant difference an the Nur- 
turance variable of the Edwards Personal Prefarenca Schedule. 
According ta the normative graup scares an the Nurturance 
variable far callage men, the average scare of 16 obtained 
by the named males would be at the 70th percentile and the 
average scare of 14 far the not named males would be at the 
55th percentile (19:12). 
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The average scores obtained by the females in the named 
population resulted in significant differences on the Autonomy 
and Heterosexuality variables of the BPPS. On the Autonomy 
variable the named females obtained a mean score of 15, lAiich 
would be at the 61st percentile on the college norms for women; 
and the not named females obtained a mean score of 11.9 which 
would be at about the 34th percentile on the college norma for 
women. On the Heterosexuality variable the named femaioo aver- 
aged 13.9 points which would be at about the 52nd percentile 
on the college norms for women; and the not named females ob- 
tained a mean score of 16.5 which would be equal to about the 
66th percentile on the college norms for women (19:11-12). 

Scores obtained by the males in the named and not named 
populations resulted in statistically significant difforonces 
on two scales of the Study of Values. Cn the Economic scale 
the males in the named group obtained an average score of 32 
points and the not named males averaged 37 points. Both of 
these scores were below the average Economic score of 42.05 
for male college students (3:11). On the Political scale 
of the Study of Values the average score of 38 points obtained 
by the named males and the average score of 41 points obtained 
by the not named males were very close to the average score 
of 42 that was obtained by the college male norm group(3:ll). 

The females also scores significantly different on two 
of the Study of Values scales. On the Theoretical value the 
named females obtained a mean score of 41 points and the not 
named females obtained a mean score of 38 points. Both of 
these mean scores were above the average score of 36.5 -ihich 
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was wbtalnsd by fsnaiss in tht csllags nsm grsup. On ths 
Pslltlcal valut ths namtd fsMlss avsragsd 40 pslnts and ths 
nst nansd fsnaiss avsragsd 36 pslnts. Xhsss scsrss wars 
fsund ts bs bsth absvs and bsisw ths avsrags scsrs sf 38 
sbtalnsd by ths fsnals csllsgs nsrn grsup (3:11). it 
shsuld bs nstsd that the invsntsrlss wars nst nscsssarily 
rs turned by a trus sample of ths pspulatisn. It shsuld 
alss bs noted that the students taking ths Invsntsrlss are 
all graduate students whs are being csmpared with under- 
graduate nsrms. 

Perssnal Interview rsspsnsss . Personal Interviews 
were held with 148 American students whs lived in the 
Graduate Ussldsncs Center and whs had been named as friends 
by foreign students and 330 American students whs lived 
in ths Graduate Residence Center but whs had net been named 
as friends by foreign students. The interview respenses 
were ceded and the chi-square cemparisens between the stu- 
dents in the named and net named populatlens were computed 
each question. The 25 interview questions were grouped 
into six broad categories for the analyses and these cate- 
gories were: 

1. Cross-cultural patterns of friendship 

2. American students* perceptions of foreign students 

3. Extent of foreign students' influence on Aaierican 

students 

4. American students' perceptions of other Americans' 

attitudes 
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5. American students* attitudes taward financial aid 
far fareign students 



American students* apinians abaut fareign students* 
hausing and persanal difficulties 



Far the chi-square tables that reflected significant 
differences additianal ane-way chi-square camparisons ware 
camputed. Each categary in the significant table was cam- 
pared ta every ether categary in arder ta determine which 
cells in the ariginal table were cantributing ta the sig- 
nificant difference. Of these additianal ane-way camparisans, 
hawever, anly these which shew significant differences are 
presented in this chapter. 

1. In arder ta ascertain the arigin and davalapmant 
af crass- cultural friendships the American students ware 
asked the fallawing questians: 



a. 

b. 

c. 

do 

a. 

f. 

g- 

h. 



I^w did yau first meat this fareign student friend? 
Where da yau usually get tagather? 

What interests da yau usually have in camman? 

Have yau trade friends with ether fareign students? 
Are they fram ether cauntries af the war Id? 

yau know ether fareign peaple bafare yau came 
to Indiana University? 

Where did yau knew them? 

Have yau canversed with foreign students in any 
language ether than English? 
lo What languages? 

Priar ta the interviews a letter was sent fram the Dean af 
Students Office (Appendix C). Fallawing the letter, a tele- 
phana call fram the the Dean af Students Office (Appendix F) 
was used as a means af making arrangements far the interview. 

The interviews were prefaced by a statement which pra- 
vided a frame af reference far the questians in this first 
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naj«r category . This statement was as fallaws: 

think it will be easier if yeu start by thinkina 
•f ene fereign student that yeu knew fairly well. 

"S"“ **“* id«ntificati*n 

ceuld yeu tell me what ceuntry he cemes frem? 

where he lives in Bleemingten? ' 

TT r*,. 8'^^® ™« a brief his- 

tery ez yeur acquaintance? 

a. The first questien ef the interview cencerning 
the erigin ef the friendship and the respenses te the ques- 
tien, "Hew did yeu first meet this fereign student friend?", 
were cembined inte feur main categeries. Table 88 shews the 

feur main categeries ef respenses and the chi-square cempari- 
san far this questian. 



differences between the responses of IHE STUDENTS 
NAMED POPULATIONS ON IHE QUESTION 
*HOW DID YOU FIRST MEET THIS FOREIGN STUDENT FRIEND?** * 



Respanse 


Named 

Observed Expected 


Nat named 
Observed Expected 


Academic areas 


19 


31.028 


76 


63.972 


Residence Hall 


83 


70.873 


134 


146.127 


Sacially 


69 


67.281 


137 


138.719 


Activities 


7 


8.818 


20 


18.182 



Tatal 178 

Degrees af freedam 

I 

# 

Chi*- square 



178 



367 

3 

10.626* 



367 
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As can be seen in Table 88 nany ef the Anerican students 
in bath greups respended in terns ef meeting mere than ene 
fereign student because the respenses exceed the tetal number 
ef students in each greup. Meat ef this interactien, hewever, 
fer the named and the net named students eccurred in the resi- 
dent^ halls er in secial situatiens. Fewer named students 
than expected indicated that they met fereign students in 
academic situatiens er in activities. The initial inter- 
actien fer meat ef the students in the net named greup alse 
eccurred in the residence halls and secial situatiens but 
accerding te the chi-square ratie there were fewer students 
than expected in these twe categeries. The chi-square value 
ef 10.626 with three degrees ef freedem far exceeded the .05 
level ef cenfidence and it was cencluded that there was a 
statistically significant difference between the twe greups 

in terms ef their initial meeting with a fereign student 
friend . 

Since the greups were accepted as being significantly 
different, additienal ene-way chi-square camparisens were 
cemputed te determine which cells were centributing mest 
heavily te the tetal chi-square value. 

Table 89 shews that twe ef the ene-way camparisens 
were significant. 
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DIFFERENCES BETWEEN RESPONSES OF STUDENTS 
named populations on IHE QUESTION '*HOW 
DID YOU FIRST MEET THIS FOREI^ STUDENT. PRIEND?** * 



Re8p«ns« 



Named 

Observed Expected 



Net named 
Observed Expected 



Academic areas 19 31.058 
Residence hall 83 70.942 
Tetal 102 102 



76 63.942 
134 146.058 
210 210 



df and chi> square 1 9.99** 



Academic areas 


19 


27.774 




76 


67.226 


Secially 


69 


60.226 




137 


145.774 


Tetal 


88 


88 




213 


213 


df and chi-square 


4*1% A 


1 

-1 n 


5.72* 







** Significant at the .01 level ef cenfidence. 
Significant at the .05 level ef cenfidence. 



The first centingency table ef Table 89 shews that when 
academic areas and residence halls were cempared, mere students 
than expected in the named greup indicated that they had met 
their i^riends in the residence halls; and mere students than 
expected in the net named greup had met their friends in aca- 
demic areas, with ene degree ef freedem the differences were 
se great that the chi-square value ef 9.99 was statistically 
significant at the .01 level ef cenfidence. 

In the secend half ef Table 89 the categery "academic 
areas" was cempared with the categery "secially." Mere named 
students than expected had met their friends secially and mere 
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•f th« n*t naMd studant* than expacted had amt thalr frianda 
in acadaalc araaa. Tha chi-aquara valua a£ 5.72 with ana da- 
graa a£ fraadan waa aignificant at tha .05 laval a£ eanfidanea. 

Tha raaulta af tha twa chi-aquara canpariaans in Tabla 
89 aaamad ta indicata a dafinita trand in tha arlgin a£ tha 
craas-cultufal £riandships. 0 £ tha raapansas £ra« tha stu- 
danta in tha namad graup, 152, ar 84 par cant, indicatad that 
thair £irst naeting with faraign atudant £riands accurrad naat 
a£ tha tima in living and sacial situatiana tdiara tha avar- 
tura ar initial impatus ta maat wauld ba valuntary and by 
chaica. On tha athar hand, 271, ar 73 par cant, a£ tha 367 
raapansas £ran tha atudanta in tha nat namad graup indicatad 
that thair £irst maatings accurrad whan thay wara in tha living 
situatiana a£ tha rasidanca halls ar in sacial situatians. Fur- 
tharmara, anly 19, ar 10 par cant, af tha raapansas •£ tha namad 
studants indicatad that thay mat thair £riands in acadamic 
-raaa, whila 76, ar 20 par cant, af tha raapansas £ram the 
nat namad studants indicated that tha initial meeting, accur- 
rad in acadamic areas. Tharafara, it might ba cancludad that 
tha namad students tended ta seek aut thair faraign student 
friends by chaica maresa than tha nat namad studants wha may 
have tended ta accept tha new friendships mere passively as 
secandary gains in tha academic situatians. 

b. The trend af freely cheesing tha campany af faraign 
studants was strengthened by tha namad studants in tha patterns 
shewing tha davelapmant af tha friendships. Table 90 shews 
tha faur majar catagarias af tha raapansas ta tha quastian. 
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"Wh«r« d« yu usually gat tagathar with this faraign studaRt 
frland?” 

TABLE 90. DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE RESPONSES OF HIE STUDENTS 
IN THE NAMSD AND NOT NAMED POPULATIONS ON HIE QUESTION. 
"WHERE DO YOU USUALLY GET TOGEHIER WIHl THIS FOREIGN STUDENT 
FRIEND?" 



Raspanaa 


Nanad 

Obaarvad Expactad 


Nat nanad 

Obaarvad Expactad 


Acadanic 


33 


55.206 


118 


95.794 


Raaidanca halla 


310 


312.587 


545 


542.413 


Sacially 


101 


85.550 


133 


148.450 


Activitiaa 


47 


37.657 


56 


65.343 


Tatal 


491 


491 


852 


852 


Dagraaa af fraadan 




3 




Chi-aquara 






22.165* 





*Slgnl££caiit at tha .001 laval a£ algnlflcaiica. 



It can ba aaan fran tha 491 raapanaaa fran tha nanad 
atudanta and tha 852 raapanaaa fran tha nat nanad atudanta 
In Tabla 90 that aavaral anawara wara givan by aach atudant 
an thia quaatlan. Tha atudanta In tha nanad graup tandad 
ta gathar with faraign atudanti nara aftan than axpactad in 
aacial and activity aituatiana; but tha raapanaaa fran tha aa 
atudanta wara la a a than axpactad in tha acadanic and raaidanca 
halla catagariaa. Tha nat nanad atudanta indicated that thay 
asaaciatad with faraign atudanta nara aftan than axpactad in 



■! 



I 



’j 
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thtt memdmmte and raaldamca hall altuatlaiaa. Although 133 
iiat aamid atudamta atatad that thay gat tagathar aaclally 
with faralga atudamta, tha chl-aquara ratla imdlcatad that 
thla mumbar waa laaa tham axpactad far thia catagary. Ra- 
farral ta tha chl-aquara tabla a£ valuaa ravaalad that with 
thraa dagrama a£ fraadam tha ehi-aquara valua a£ 22.165 
greatly axcaadad tha 11.34 valua maadad ta raach tha .001 
laval a£ camfidamoa. With auch a larga diffaramca batwaam 
tha naadad amd abtainad chi-aquara valuaa it waa camcludad 
that thara waa a aignificamt diffaramca batwaan tha twa graupa 
im tarma af whara thay gat tagathar with thair faraigm atu- 
damt friamda. 

Im ardar ta datamima which calla wara camtributimg 
ta tha aigmificamt diffaramca additiamal chi-aquara caapari- 
aama wara canputad. Tabla 91 givaa tha ana-way amalyaaa af 
the aigmificamt raapamaa catagariaa. 
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DIFFEREWCES BETWEEN RESPONSES OF STUDENT<5 
AND NOT N^MBiD POFUIATitONS ON THE OUEETtam tiuuvDo 
DO YOU USlttlXY GET TOGEIHER K^JSSr PMeIIS 




RiB«p«n8« 



Namd 

Obs8rv«d Exp«ct«d 



N»t n«B8d 
Obf«rv«d Exp«ct«d 



Acad«iiic arcai 

Resldenc* halls 
Tatal 

d£ and chl-aquara 


33 

310 

343 


51o484 

291.516 

343 

1 


118 

545 

663 

11.84* 


99.516 

563.484 

663 


Acadenlc araaa 


33 


52.556 


118-=: 


98.444 


Saclally 


101 


81.444 


133 


152.556 


Tatal 


134 


134 


251 


251 


d£ and chl-aquart 




L 


18.36* 




Acadamlc areas 


33 


47.559 


118 


103.441 


Activities 


47 


32.441 


56 


70.559 


Total 


80 


80 


174 


174 


d£ and chi-square 


1 


• 


16.04* 






T«bl. 91 8h«wa that all thraa af the ane-way caaparisone 
abtained fram Tabla 91 ware aignifleant. Iti fact, the chi- 
square values abtained in each table were so large that each 
one exceeded the .001 level of confidence. The three contin- 
gency tables Shaw that the nasied students associated with 
the foreign students more often than expected in the residence 
halls, socially, and in activities; and they associated less 
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•£t«m tha» «xp«ct«d im acad«alc araaa. Tha nat aantd atodemts, 

hawavar, Indicated nara aftan than axpactad that thay assacl- 
atad with thalr farelgn student frlands In acadanlc sltuatlans; 
and thay gat tagethar lass aftan than axpactad in tha raaldanca 
halls, saclally, and In activities. Thus, tha raspansas ta 
this quastlan again saanad ta Inply that tha naned graup chase 
ta assaclata with thalr faralgn student friends an tha basis 
a£ parsanal prafaranca, while tha net naned students accepted 
tha friendships nara aftan as an autgrawth a£ thalr acadanlc 
axparlencas • 

c. Further Infamatlan an tha patterns a£ crass-cul- 
tural friendships was abtalnad fran a quastlan abaut the can- 
nan Interests between farelgn and Anerlcan students. The wide 
range af Interests held In cannan by the farelgn and Anerlcan 
students were grauped Inta five najar catagarles; and Table 
92 shews tha respanses ta tha quastlan, »»What Interests da 
yau have In cannan with yaur farelgn student friend?” 
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BETWEEN THE RESPONSES OF THE STUDENTS 
IN THE N^MBD AND NOT NAMED TOPULATIONS ON THE QUESTION. 

s^Lr*F^rof ™ CWIMOH with your foreigk 




Inter«ats 



Naned 

Obsarved Expected 



Net luiMd 
Observed Expected 



Academic- 


68 


85.360 


170 


152.640 


Secial and 
athletic 


55 


54.515 


97 


97.485 


Cultural and 
religieus 


66 


49.853 


73 


89.147 


Peeple 


130 


133.778 


243 


239.222 


Other 


54 


49.494 


84 


88.506 


Tetal 


373 


373 


667 


667 


Degrees ef freedem 






4 




Chi-square 






14.472* 






Accerding te Table 92 mere named students than expected 
shared cultural, religieus, and "ether** interests in cemmen 
with their fereign student friends; but fewer of these students 
than expected indicated a cemmen interest in academic areas 
and peeple. In the net named greup mere students than expected 
shared cemmen interests in academic areas and peeple; but fewer 
ef these students than expected shared cultural, religieus, 
and **ether** interests in cemmen with their fereign student 
friends o These differences were se large that the chi-square 
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valtM •£ I4«472 with fwur dagraas a£ fraadan axcaad tha .01 
laval a£ eaR£ldanca. With thla aarglm a£ dl££aramca It was 
camcludad that tha tw# graiq>s wara significantly dlffarant 
an tha basis an tha Intamsts shapad In cannan with faralgn 
studants • 

Slnca tha graups wara accaptad as being significantly 
dlf f arent aach raspansa catagary was caiparad with avary athar 
catagary in arder ta datamlna which cells wara cantrlbutlng 
ta tha diffaranca. Tabla 93 shawa tha thraa significant 

ana-way canparlsans that wara abtainad thraugh these additianal 
analyses. 
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DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE RESPONSES OF 

named and not named populations concerning 

THE INTERESTS TOEY HAVE IN COMMON WIIH FOREIGN STUDENTS 



Interests in 
cemen 



Naned 

Observed Expected 



Net naned 
Observed Expected 



Academic 

Cultural 

Tetal 

df and chi-square 


68 

66 

134 

1 


84.594 

49.406 

134 


170 

73 

243 

13.69*** 


153.406 

89.594 

243 


Academic 


68 


77.223 


170 


160.777 


Other 


54 


44.777 


.84 


^93^223 


Tetal 


122 


122 


254 


254 


df and chi-square 


1 




4.44* 




Cultural 


66 


53.211 


73 


85.789 


Peeple 


130 


142.789 


243 


230.211 


Tetal 


196 


196 


316 


316 


df and chi-square 


1 




6.83** 





*+ level ef cenfidenc 

Slgn^ leant at the ,01 level ef cenfidenceo 
Significant at the «05 level ef cenfidence* 



As seen in Table 93 the chi-square cenparisen .tween 
the ecadenic and cultural respenae categeriee waa significant 
at the .001 leveloaf cenfidance. Far nare named students 
than expected indicated that they shared cultural interests 
in cemnen with fereign students; and the students in the net 
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naned graup raapanded t* the acadenic interests categery nare 
•ften thAn was expeclieda 

In th® secsnd chi-aquar® c®Hipari3®n it®re nan®d studants 
than expectad r®spand®d ta th® braad categary af **ath®r** 
intar® 8 ts and tha nat nanad students again had mar® respansas 
than expected in the academic categarya The differences be- 
tween the abserved and expected frequencies in this analysis 
resulted in the chi-square value ef 4»44 which indicated sig- 

nigicant differences between the graups at the .05 level af 
canf idence. 

When the cultural respanse was campared t# the general 
categery af ••peaple** in Tabic 93, the named graup respanded 
mare frequently than expected ta the cultural respanse and 
mare students than expected in the nat named graup respanded 
ta the **peaple»* categary. The chi-square value af 6.83 ab- 
tained in this ane-way analysis was significant at the .01 
level ef canfidence. 

The graups were accepted as being significantly dif- 
ferent in each ef the chi-square cemparisens in Table 40 be- 
cause the levels ef significance were at the .05 level ar 
abave it. 

d. In additian ta analyzing the pattern af friendship 
between each American student and ane fareign student friend, 
attei5)ts were made ta estimate the range af the American 
students* assaciatians with ether fareign students. Therefere, 
the students in bath graups were asked if they had made friends 

with ether fareign students. The respanses ta this questian 
are shewn in Table 94. 
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YOU M/^DE FRIENDS WITH OTHER FOREIGN STUDENTS?** 



Naned 



Nat naned 
Observed Expected 



Observed Expected 




142 135.305 



295 301.695 



6 12.695 



35 28.305 



Tatal 



148 148 



330 330 



Degrees e£ freedan X 

Chi-square 5,593* 

* Significant at the .05 level af canfidence. 

Table 94 indicates that more students than expected in 
the named graup had: made friends with other foreign students; 
and fewer students than expected in the net named group had 
made friends with other foreign students^. The chi-square 
table showed that the chi-square value af 5.593 with one 
degree af freedom was large enough to reach the .05 level af 
confidence. Since the differences were larger than would be 
expected purely through chance, it was concluded that there 
was a significant difference between the two groups in terms 
of their having met other foreign student friends. 

e. In order to determine if istudents were prone to 
select foreign student friends from certain ai«as of the 
world they were asked, **Are your friends from other countries?** 
(countries ether than the country of the friend first mentioned) 



ERIC 
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/ 

In the nmd greup 142 students respendsid te this questien 
and 295 e£ the students Intthe net naned greup respended* 
The results ef these respenses are shewn in Table 95, 

TABLE 95 o DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE RESPONSES OF STUDENTS 
IN THE NAMED AND NOT NAMED POPULATIONS CONCERNING THE 
NATIONAL ORIGIN (IN TERMS OF WORLD REGION) OF THEIR OTHER 
FOREIGN STUDENT FRIENDS 



Respense Named Net named 

Observed Expected Observed Expected 



Same region 


27 


35.419 


82 


73,581 




Other region 


45 


63.039 


149 


130,961 




Mere than one 
region 


70 


43.542 


64 


90,428 




Total 


142 


142 


295 


295 





Degrees ef freedem 2 

Chi-square 34,425* 

♦Significant at the ,001 level ef cenfidence. 

Table 95 shows that fewer students than expected in 
the named greup indicated that they had made friends with 
foreign students from just the same region--or from ether 
regiens; but more of these students than expected had made 
friends with foreign students from both the same region and 
from other regions of the world, latere students than expected 
in the net named group indicated that their ether foreign stu- 
dent friends were from the same region of the world as their 



first foreign student friend, or fron some other region of 
the world; but fewer students than expected in the not named 
group had made other friends from the “more than one region* • 
category. With just one degree of freedom the chi-square 
value of 34.42 far exceeded the value of 9.21 needed to 
reach the .001 level of confidence. Because of this large 
divergence it was concluded that there was a significant dif- 
ference between the two groups in terms of their ranges of 
associations with other foreign students. 

One-way chi-square comparisons were computed to deter- 
mine which cells were contributing to the significant dif- 
ference in Table 95. Table 96 shows the results of the com- 
parisons between each category. 
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TABLE 96. SIGNIFICANT DIFFERENCES BETWEEN RESPONSES OF STU- 
DENTS IN THE NAMED AND NOT NAMED POPULATIONS CONCERNING 
THE ORIGIN (IN TERMS OF WORLD REGION) OF OTHER FOREIGN 
STUDENTS WITH WHOM THEY HAVE mOE FRIENDS 



Rftgi«n Namd N«t naned 

Ol^erv9d Expected Observed Expected 



Same region as 






e 






close friend 


27 




W.510 


82 


65.490 


Same region as 










• 


close friend, 
plus ethers 


70 




53.490 


64 


80.510 


Total 


97 




97 


146 


146 


df and chi-square 




1 


• 


18.90* 




A region different 












from their close 
friend 


45 




68.018 


149 


125.982 


Same region as 












close friend, 
plus others 


70 




46.982 


64 


87.018 


Total 


115 




115 


213 


213 


df and chi-square 




1 




29.36* 




*Si^ificant at the 


.001 


Level Of confidence. 




According to 


the 


first comparison in Table 


96 mere 



nevied students then expected nede friends fron several 
regiens ef the werld; and mere students than expected in the 
net named greup made friends with ether foreign students from 
the same region ef the world as the friend they sientiened at 
the beginning of the interviewing. Hiese differences resulted 
in a chi-square value ef 18.90 which was highly significant 
at the eOOl level of confidence. 
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In the secend conparlsen ef Table 9(^ nere named students 
than expected again asseclated with ferelgn students frem mere 
than ene reglen ef the werld, while the net named greup Indi- 
cated mere respenses than expected In the "different reglen" 
categery. The chi-square value of 29.36 obtained In this 
comparison was highly significant at the .001 level ef confi- 
dence. The results of the ehl-square analysis In Table 96 
seemed to Indicate that the students In the named greup tended 
to have a larger range of foreign student friends, In terms of 
country of origin, than the students In the not named group. 
Although the net named students Indicated that they did have 
other ferelgn student friends, the range tended to be limited 
to the same regional origin or to just ene other world region. 

f. It was believed that the range and extent of associa- 
tion with foreign students might in seme way be related to the 
American students* previous experience with foreign people. 
Therefore, the students were asked the question, **Did you 
know any foreign peqole before you came to Indiana University?" 
The responses to this question are shewn in Table 97. 
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between the responses of students in the 

NAMED POPULATIONS ON THE QUESSTION. **DID YOU KNOW 
ANY FOREIGN PEOPLE BEFORE YOU GAME TO INDIANA UNIVERSITY?** 



Response 


Named 

Observed Expected 


Not named 
Observed Expected 


Yes 


129 


122.921 


268 


274.079 


No 


19 


25.079 


M 


55.921 


Total 


148 


148 


330 


330 


Degrees of Freedom 






1 




Chi-square 






2.570* 




*^Not signit leant at 


the o 


T55 level or 


contidence 


• 



Table 97 shews that mere students than expected in the 

had known foreign people before they came to Indiana 
University g and fewer students than expected in the not named 
group had known foreign people previously « Referral "to the 
chi-square table of values revealed, however, that with one 
degree of freedom the chi-square value of 2o570 failed to 
reach the *05 level of confidence, it was concluded, then, 
was no difference between the two groups on the 
basis of their having known other foreign people before they 
came to Indiana University. 

go The students who answered affirmatively to the 
question of knowing fosfeign people previously were also 
asked, *»Where did you know them?** The responses of the 
students to this question were grouped into six major cate- 
gories, and these responses are shown in Table 98. 
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TABLE 98, DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE RESPONSES OF STUDENTS IN THE 
N^D AND NOT NAMED POPULATIONS ON THE QUESTION, **WHERE DID 
YOU KNOW OTHER FOREIGN PEOPLE?** 



Response 


Named 

Observed Expected 


Not named 

^ Observed Expected 


Home community 


54 


55.634 


115 


II3.366 


Other schools 


95 


103.137 


218 


209.963 


Travel 


27 


23.702 


45 


48.298 


Overseas 


23 


19.093 


35 


38.907 


Family 


8 


4.609 


6 


9.391 


Other 


5 


5.925 


13 


12.075 


Total 


212 


212 


432 


432 


Degrees of Freedom 




5 






Chi-square 




6. 


817* 




^Not significant at 


the 


oOs level Of confidence. 





Table 98 shows that not as many students in the named 
group as expected had known other people in their home com- 
munity or in other schools. More students in this group, 
however, had known foreign people through travel, while over- 
seas, or through their families. The students in the not 
named group responded more than expected to the home community, 
and other schools categozy , but they had fewer responses than 
expected in the travel, overseas, and family categories. The 
chi^sqcare value of 6o8I7 with five degrees of freedom, how- 
ever failed to reach the .05 level of confidence® It was 
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cmcluded that the differences in responses to this question 
could be attributed to chance fluctuation and that the popu- 
lations were not significantly different. 

h. Although the tw€> groups of students did not differ 
in terms of their previeuw experiences with fereign people, 
a comparison of their fluency with foreign languages did show 
significant differences. Table 99 shows the responses of 
students in both groups on the question, **Have you conversed 
with foreign students in any language other than English?** 



TABLE 99a DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE RESPONSES OF STUDENTS IN 
THE NAMED AND NOT NAMED POPULATIONS ON THE QUESTION, **HAVE 
YOU CONVERSED WITH FOREIGN STUDENTS IN ANY LANGUAGE OTHER 
THAN ENGLISH?** 



Response Named Not named 

Observed Expected Observed Expected 



Yes 


57 


43 o 347 


83 


96o653 


No 




81 o 741 


201 


182 o 259 


A little 


28 


22a912 


46 


51o088 


TotrL 


148 


148 


330 


330 



Degrees of Freedom 2 

Chi-square I4a088* 



"nt»" the e OOl level ©£ significahce© 
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According to Table 99 more students than expected in 
the named group had conversed with foreign students in other 
languages; and more than expected had conversed »*a little** in 
other languages. Fewer students than expected in the not named 
group indicated that they had conversed with foreign students 
in other languages, and more than expected indicated that they 
had not conversed with foreign students in other languages. 
Referral to the chi-square table of values showed that the 
obtained chi-square table of values showed that the obtained 
chi-square value of 14.088 with two degrees of freedom exceeded 
the .001 level of confidence. Therefore, it was concluded that 
there was a very significant difference between the two groups 
on the basis of the proportion of students who had conversed 
with foreign students in a language other than English. 

Additional one-way chi-square comparisons were computed 
to determine which of the cells were contributing to the dif- 
ference. Table 100 shows the results of these analyses. 






w 
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TABLE 100, SIGNIFICANT DIFFERENCES BETWEEN RESPONSES OF STUDENTS 
IN THE NAMED AND: NOT NAMED POPULATIONS ON THE QUESTION. »*HAVE 
YOU CONVERSED WITH FOREIGN STUDENTS IN ANY LANGUAGE OTHER THAN 
ENGLISH?” 






Response 


Named 

Observed Expected 


Not 

Observed 


named 

Expected 


Yes 


57 


41.584 


83 


98c 


416 


No 


63 


78.416 


201 


185. 


584 


Total 


120 


120 


284 


284 




df and chi-square 


1 


12 „ 


44** 






No 


63 


71,077 


201 


192, 


923 


A little 


28 


19.923 


46 


54, 


077 


Total 


91 


91 


247 


247 




df and chi-square 


1 


5, 


73* 






** Significant at the ,ooi 


Tcvei Of confidence. 




■■ 



Table 100 shows that more named students than expected had 
conversed xn :^"oreign languages ^ and fewer students than expected 
in the not named group had conversed with foreign students in ^ 
other languages. The chi-square value of 12,44 for the first 

one-way comparison was highly significant at the oOOl level of 
confidence. 

The second one-way e>offiparison shows that more students 
than expected in the named group had conversed in another lan« 

*a Ixttle**^ but fewer not named students than expected 
indicated that they conversed little®* in another language, 

o 

> ERIC 



With otM d6gr6e ©f frcedon the obteined chi<-8quere velue •£ 

5.73 vas found to be significant at the .05 level of confidence. 

Since both of the one-way analyses shown in Table 100 
were significant at the .05 level or above y the groups were 
accepted as being significantly different in terms of their 
having conversed in a foreign language. 

io In addition to ascertaining the extent of conver- 
sation among the students an effort was made to discover what 
languages were being spokeno Therefore y a follow-up question 
was asked concerning what languages were being spoken by the 
American students in their conversations with foreign students. 

The languages used by American students were categorized 
according to the following groups: (a) foreign student* A 

language y (b) French or Spanishy and (c) other languages. 

The results of these responses are shown in Table 101 « 
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TABLE 101, DIFFE^NCES BETWEEN THE RESPONSES OF THE STUDENTS 
IN THE NAMttD AND NOT NAMED POPULATIONS CONCERNING THE LAN- 
GUAGES USED IN CONVERSING WITH FOREIGN STUDENTS 



Language 


Named 

Observed Expected 


Not named 
Obser*vsd Expected 


Foreign student's 
language 


43 


35.748 


47 54.252 


French or 
Spanish 


12 


15.093 


26 22.907 


Other languages 


30 


34.159 


56 51.841 


Total 


85 


85 


129 129 


Degrees of freedom 


2 




Chi-square 




4.332* 


Not significant 


at the 


.US level of 


confidence o 


As seen in 


Table 


101 more named 


students than expected 



had conversed wii;h foreign students in their native language $ 
and fewer of these students than expected had conversed in 



French or Spanish or *»other»» languages. Fewer students in the 



not named group than expected conversed in a foreign student ®s 
language , but more of these students than ei^pected had spoken 
in French or Spanish or "other®* languages. Tiie chi-squaro 
value of 4o332 with two degrees of freedom was not large enough 
t© reach the e05 level of confidence and it was concluded that 
there were no significant differences between the two groups 
in terms of the foreign languages that they used when convers'^^^ 
£ng with foreign students ^ 



r 



* 
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S uBBiary of crosa-cultural p atterns of friendship , in 
order to determine the origin and development of cross-cultural 
friendships the American students in the. named and not named 
populatiens were asked nine questions concerning their friend- 
ships with foreign students. Consequently, through chi-square 
analyses it was ffcund that these two groups of students dif- 
fered significantly on six of ttiese nine questions. The six 
questions an which the two groups differed were: 

1. HOW did you first meet this foreign student friend? 

2. Where da you usually get together? 

3. What interests do you have in connon? 

4 

Have you made friends with other foreign students? 






Have you conversed with foreign students in anv 
language other than English? 



The three questions on :*ich the groups did not differ were 

lo 






Where did you know other foreign people? 






On the first question which was concerned with how the 
American students had first met their fereign student friends 
the greatest statistical differences were found t. be in the 
categeries of academic areas, residence halls, and socially. 
More named students than expected had met their foreign stu- 
dent friends in the residence halls or socially, while more 
of the net named students than expected hcd met their friends 



• f 
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rn the acadenic areae. The respenees ta this question seemed 
to indicate that the students in the named group had made the 
initial contact with foreign students in situations where the 
association would be voluntary and by choice , whereas the 
students in the not named group met foreign students more 
often than expected in situations which were structured pri- 
marily for academic purposes, and the choice of associates 
was predetermined • 

It was also revealed that the named students associated 
with their foreign student friends mom often than expected 
in the msidence halls, socially, or in activities, as com- 
pared to the not named students who got together with their 

fomign student friends more often than expecte4 in academic 
situations o 

When the students wem asked what interests they had in 
common with their fomign student friends, the named students 
indicated that they shared cultural and mligious internets 
mom often than expected; but the not named students shamd 

academic internets and internet in people in common with for- 
•igli students o 

The diffemncos between the two groups in terms of having 
made other fomign student friends showed that the named stu- 
dents made other friends mom often than expected while the 
not named students had made friends less often than expected 
in the chi-squam ratio. Also, it wa. revealed that the other 
friends of the named students cams from several regions of the 
world but the not named students tended to make friends from 
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the same regien of the world as their first friend that they 
mentioned or from just one other region of the world. 

It was also shown through the chi-square ratio that 
more of the named students than expected had conversed with 
foreign students in a language other than English; but fewer 

the net named students than expected had conversed in other 
languages. 

2o A major aspect of this investigation centered upon 
the feelings 9 opinions, and beliefs that the American students 
held about the foreign students. Of particular concern was 
the American students ’ perceptions of how the foreign students 
differed from American students. Furthermore, American stu- 
dents* opinions were sought in regard to what the foreign stu- 
dents think about Americans in general. 

a. The American students* perceptions of foreign stu- 
dents were obtained by asking the open-ended question, *How 
would you say they differ from American students?** Because 
of the fact that this question was open-ended, students res- 
ponded with a variety of opinions and impressions of the for- 
eign students. Therefore r, the responses to this question were 
grouped into four major categories s (a) socially, (b) cul- 
turally, (c) intellectually, and (d) in age and maturity. Most 
of the responses to this question indicated that the foreign 
students differed in some degree (had more or less of a trafl* 
whan American students), or that they had different attributes 
from American students. For example, in reference to religion. 
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(which was included in the cultural category) it was possible 
to obtain responses indicating that foreign students were: 

(a) more religious than American students, (b) not as religious 
as American students, or (c) had religious beliefs that were 
different from American students. Because of these differenti- 
ated responses the categories were coded in terms of being: 

(a) more, (b) less, or (c) different. 

Table 102 shows the responses to how American students 
thought foreign students differed from American students 
socially. 



TABLE 102. DIFFERE«uc« BETWEEN RESPONSES OF STUDENTS IN THE 
NAMED AND NOT NAMED POPULATIONS ON THE QUESTION. *»H0W DO YOU 
THINK FOREIGN STUDENTS DIFFER FROM AMERICAN STUDENTS SOCIALLY?* 



Response 


Named 

Observed Expected 


Not Named 
Observed Expected 


More social 


73 


41.891 


58 


89.109 


Less social 


17 


25.262 


62 


53 o 738 


Different socially 


138 


160.847 


365 


342.153 


Total 


228 


228 


485 


485 


Degrees of freedom 




2 






Chi-square 




42. 


707* 





Kii ttlC oOOi. ICVftL 
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Table 102 indicates that more students than expected in 
the named group felt that foreign students were more socially 
inclined than American students, and fewer than expected felt 
that foreign students were less socially inclined than American 
students. Also, fewer students in this group felt that foreign 
students were different socially from American students, m 
the not named group fewer students than expected saw foreign 
students as being more socially inclined than American stu- 
dents, and more not named students than expected saw foreign 
students as being less social, and different socially from 
American students, with two degrees of freedom the chi-square 
value of 42.707 far exceeded the 13.82 value needed to reach 
the .001 level of confidence. This extreme divergence indi- 
cated that there was a significant difference between the two 
groups on the question of how foreign students differ from 
American students sociallyo 

Because of the highly significant difference found in 
Table 102 additional one-way comparisons were computed to deter- 
mine which of the cells were contributing to the difference. 

The significant chi-square tables resulting from the one-way 
comparisons are presented in Table 103 » 
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BETWiSEN RESPONSES OF STO- 
wnDPTnM named POPULATIONS CONCERNING HOW 
FOREIGN STUDENTS DIFFER FROM AMERICAN STUDENTS SOCIALLY 



Response 

More social 
Less social 
Total 

df and chi-square 

More social 
Diffe 
Total 
df and chi-square 



Named 

Observed Expected 



73 


56.143 


58 


17 


33.857 


62 


. 90 


90 


120 




1 


23.54* 


73 


43.598 


58 


138 


167.402 


365 


211 


211 


423 



Not ITamed 
Observed Expected 



74.857 

45.143 

120 



87.402 

335.598 

423 




The results of the first chi-squere oomperison in Table 
103 show that nore students than expected in the naned group 
saw the foreign students as being more socially inclined than 
American students. Mere .f the not named students than expect- 
ed saw the foreign students as being less socially inclined 
than the American students, with one degree of freedom the 
chi-square value of 23.54 wss found t. be highly significant 
at the .001 leval of confidence. 

In the second comparison more named students than ex- 
pected saw the foreign students as being more social, and 
fewer of these students than expected saw the foreign students 
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as b«ing socially different. Fewer not named students than 
expected saw the foreign students as being more social than 
Americans j but far more of these students than expected felt 
that foreign students were different socially. Referral to 
the chi-square table of values revealed that the value of 
37o45 greatly exceeded the value of 10.83 needed to reach 
the .001 level of confidence. 

Because of the extreme differences found in Table 103 
it appeared that the students in both groups had rather de- 
finite impressions about the social inclinations of the for- 
eign students. The named group seemed to feel that foreign 
students enjoyed social xnteractiony but the not named students 
indicated that the foreign students were more inclined to be 
less sociable than American students. 

In the second major category of responses to the ques- 
tion on how foreign students differ from American students, 

80 students in the named group and 88 students in the not 
named group indicated how they thought foreign students 
differed from American students culturally. The results of 
these responses are shown in Table 104^ 
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TABLE 104. DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE RESPONSES OF STUDENTS IN 
TOE IttMED AND NOT NAMID POPUIATIONS ON IHE QtisTION^^ 
FOREIGN STUDENTS DIFFER FROM AMERIQ^N STUDENTS CULTURALLY?" 



Response Named N.t named 

Observed Expected Observed Expected 



More cultural 


50 


40.952 


36 


45.048 


Less cultural 


7 


5.714 


5 


6.286 


Different culturally 23 


33.333 


47 


36.667 


Total 


80 


80 


88 


88 



Degrees of freedom 2 

Chi-square 10.483* 




^ oXguif xcant at the .01 level of confidence. 



Table 104 shows that the observed frequency for students 
in the named group is greater than expected, for attributing 
more cultural traits to foreign students as compared to American 
students. The frequencies are also slightly greater than ex- 
pected for attitudes indicating that foreign students are less 
cultural than Americans. Fewer students in the„ named group, 
however, felt that foreign students differed from Americans 
culturally (had different traits— but not more or less than 
Americans), in the not named group fewer students than ex- 
pected indicated that foreign students were more cultural, and 
less cultural. Also, more students than expected in the not 
na.ied group indicated that foreign students are different cul- 
turally , but they did not specify in what degree they were 
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different* Referral to the chi-square table of values showed 
that with two degrees of freedom the chi-square value of 10.483 
exceeded the .01 level of confidence. It was concluded there- 
fore, that the two groups were significantly different in their 
perception of foreign students* cultural attributes. 

Because the groups were accepted as being significantly 
different, one-way comparisons were calculated to determine 
which of the cells in Table 105 were contributing to the 
difference. The one-way significant comparisons resulting 
from the additional calculations are shown in Table 105. 

TABLE 105 o SIGNIFICANT DIFFERENCES BETWEEN RESPONSES OF THE 
STUDENTS IN THE NAMED AND NOT NAMED POPULATIONS CONCERNING 
HOW THEY THINK FOREIGN STUDENTS DIFFER FROM AMERICAN STU- 
DENTS CULTURALLY 

Response Named Not named 

Observed Expected Observed Expected 

More cultural 50 40.244 36 45.756 

Different culturally 23 32.756 47 37.244 

Total 73 73 83 83 

df and chi-square 1 9.90* 

^Significant at the .01 level ©r confidence . 

As aeen in Table 105 the named students indicated more 
often than expected that the foreign students were more cultural 
than American students; but the not named students indicated 
more often than expected that the foreign students were culturally 
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different from the American students. The differences in 
responses resulted in a chi-square value of 9.90 which was 
significant at the .01 level of confidence. 

The responses of how American students thought foreign 
students differed from American students intellectually showed 
a different trend than those noticed in the social and cultural 
attributes and Table 106 shows the results of this category. 



TABLE 106. DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE RESPONSES OF STUDENTS IN 
THE KA^fiD AND NOT NAMED POPULATIONS ON THE QUESTION OF HOW 

SSI STUDENTS DIFFER FROM AMERICAN STUDENTS 

INTELLECTUALLY 



Response 


Named 

Observed Expected 


Not named 
Observed Expected 


More intellectual 


61 


85,175 


70 


45.825 


Less intellectual 


53 


39.662 


8 


21.338 


Different intellec- 










tually 


57 


46.163 




24.837 


Total 


171 


171 


92 


92 


Degrees of freedom 




2 






Chi-square 




39.710* 


f 


Significant at the 




level Of confidence. ' 





Table 106 shews that fewer students in the named group 
than expected thought that foj?eign students were more intel- 
lectual than American students; and mere students than expected 
in this group thought that they were less intellectual. Also, 
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more named students than expected indicated that foreign 
students differed from Americans intellectually, but they did 
not specify how they differed. In the not named group more 
students than expected indicated that foreign students were 
more intellectual. Fewer students than expected in this group 
felt that foreign students were less intellectual, and fewer 
also felt that they differed intellectually from Asiericans. 

This category of "different intellectually" included such 
responses as: "Foreign students study differently than we 
do; ""Forei^ students have different intellectual backgrounds 
from American students;" and "Foreign students feel differently 
about education." 

The chi-squarc value of 39.71 with two degrees of free- 
dom was so much larger than the 13.82 needed to reach the .001 
level of confidence that it was concluded that this difference 
could not be due to chance fluctuation of the populations. 

It was concluded therefore, that the two groups .were signifi- 
cantly different in terms of how they perceived the intellectual 
characteristics of foreign students. 

In order to determine which of the cells in Table 106 
were contributing to the significant difference, one-way com- 
parisons were computed. Table 107 shows the significant chi- 
square tables that resulted from the comparisons. 
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DIFFERENCEIS BETWEEN RESPONSES OP ^Tii 

SSF 



Response 

More intellectual 
Less intellectual 
Total 

df and chi-square 



Named 

Observed Expected 

61 77.781 

53 36.219 

114 114 

1 28.05* 



Not named 
Observed E3q>ected 



70 

8 

78 



53.219 

24.781 

78 



More intellectual 


61 


76.525 


70 


54.475 


Different intellec- 
tually 


57 


41.475 


14 


29.525 


Total 


118 


118 


84 


84 




The first single comparison in Table 107 shows that 
fewer student, then expected in the named group saw foreign 
students as being more intellectual than American students. 
On the other hand, more students than expected in the net 
named group saw the foreign students as being more intellec- 
tual than American students. A chi-square value of 28.05 
was obtained in this contingency table and this value 

ted that the two groups were significantly different at the 
.001 level of confidence. 
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In the second chi-square cenparisan of Table 107 fewer | 

naned students than expected indicated that foreign students 
were nore intellectual than American students, but more stu- 
dents in this group than expected saw the foreign students as 
being different intellectually. The not named students res- 
ponded more frequently than expected to the »»more intellectual** j 

/I 

category but fewer of these students than expected felt that 
the foreign students were **different intellectually.** with 
one degree of freedom the chi-square value of 21.54 exceeded 

J 

the .001 level of confidence. 

‘i 

)! 

A summary of Table 107 shows that although the named 

i 

students did not see foreign students as being more intellectual j 

than American students, they did differentiate background j 

characteristics and differences in ; the foreign students* intel- 

ij 

lectual attributes. The not named students were rather strong '! 

in their belief that foreign students were more intellectual 
than American students. 

'J 

The fourth and final category of responses was entitled 
»*age and maturity.** When the variety of similar responses ! 

was compiled under this category a total of 157 remarks were 

'1 

listed by the named population and 207 responses were reported \ 

by the students in the not named group. The **age and maturity** 
category of responses is shown in Table 108. 



tabu: 108. DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE RESPONSES OF STUDENTS IN 
THE mMED AND NOT NAMED POPULATIONS ON THE QUESTION CONCERN- 
ING HOW THEY THINK FOREIGN STUDENTS DIFFER FROM AMBRICAN 
STUDENTS IN AGE AND MIITURITY 



Response 


Named 

Obslirved Expected 


Not 

Observed 


named 

Expected 


Older and more 
mature 


140 


138.022 


180 


181.978 


Younger and less 
mature 


9 


10.352 


15 


13.648 


Different in age 
and maturity 


8 


8.626 


12 


11.374 


Total 


157 


157 


207 


207 


Degrees of freedom 


• 




2 




Chi-square 






0.440* 





* N«t significant at the .05 level of cenfldence. 



Accerding to Table 108 mere students than expected in 
the naned greup Indicated that ferelgn students were elder and 
mere mature, while fewei." students than expected felt that they 
were yeunger and less mature. In the net named greup the fre- 
quencies were almost equal but slightly fewer students than 
®*P®cted felt that foreign students were older ar.d more stature, 
and several more than expected indicated that foreign students 
were yeunger and less mature. The differences between the two 
groups were so small that the chi-square value of 0.440 with 
two degrees of freedom indicated that the groups did not dif- 
fer significantly in tersm of their perceptions of foreign 
studii 2 nts' ages and maturity. 
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This cAlzegsry of '*Ags ond sisturltry" was th® only one 
which did not show slgnlflcont dlfferencos between the two 
groups on the question, »*How do they (foreign students) differ 
froB Aoerlcen students?'* A brief susnery of the three signi- 
ficantly different categories shows that the students In the 
naned group perceived the foreign students to be Bore cultural 
and Bore sociable, but less Intellectual than American students. 
The students in the not named group perceived the foreign stu- 
dents to be more Intellectual, but less cultural and less 
sociable than American students. 

b. In addition to these perceptions of the American 
students, efforts were made to ascertain how the American stu- 
dents perceived the foreign students' understanding of the 
American people. The answers to the question, "Do you think 
the foreign students really get to knew us?' were grouped into 
five major categories and the results are shewn in Table 109. 
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TXB£B 109. DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE RESPONSES OP THE STUDENTS 
IN T HE N4 MBD AND NOT NAMED POPULATIONS ON THE QUESTION, **D0 
YOU THINK. FOREIGN STUDENTS REALLY GET TO KNOW AMERICANS?” 



Response 


Named 

Observed Expected 


Not named 
Observed Expected 


Yes 


28 


22.538 


44 


49.462 


No 


25 


37.563 


95 


82.437 


Incompletely 


15 


17.216 


40 


37.784 


Sene do» and 
sene don't 


75 


65.987 


138 


147.013 


Don't knew 


5 


4.695 


10 


10.305 


Total 


148 


148 


327 


327 


Degrees of freedom 




4 






Chi-square 




10. 


252* 





* Significant at the .05 level •£ cenfldenca. 



As seen in Table 109 nere students than expected in the 
nawed group felt that foreign students de get to knew AMiricans, 
and nere ef these students than expected indicated that soee 
foreign students get to know us and soae do not. Fewer of the 
naned students than expected indicated that they thought for- 
eign students did not really get to know us. In the not naned 
group far nore students than expected felt that foreign stu- 
dents did not get to know us; and fewer students than expected 
in the not naned group indicated that they thought foreign stu- 
dents really did get to know us. 

. 
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With i9uz* d€grc€8 o£ £p€Cdon th€ chi**8^pi8Pft vaLus •£ 
10.25 was largtr than tha value e£ 9.45 at the .05 level e£ 
cen£ldence. There£ere, it was cencluded that there was a 

signi£icant di££erence between the twe greupa at the ,05 level 
e£ cenfidence. 

Additienal chi-square cenpariaena were ceiiputed in 
erder te detemine which e£ the cells in Table 109 were 
centributing te the significant difference. Table 110 pre- 
sents the ene-way chi-square cenparisens which were signi- 
ficant. 



SIGNII^GAHT differencbs between responses of stu- 

named AMO NOT MAMED POPULATI<»IS ON THE QUESTION, 
DO YOU THINK FOREIGN STUDENTS REALLY GET TO KNOW US?** 



Reapenae Maned Net naned 

Observed Expected Observed Expected 



Yes 28 

Ne 25 

Tetal 53 

df and chi-aquare 1 

Ne 25 

Sene de» and 
sene den't 75 

Tetal 100 

df and chi-aquare 1 



19.875 


44 


52.125 


33.125 


95 


86.875 


S3 


139 


139 



7.34* 



36.036 


95 


83.964 


63 


138 


149.036 


100 


233 


233 



7.55* 
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Th# first csntlngiiiey tsbls sf Tabit 110 shaws that Mart 
studants tham axpaetad Im tha MMd graup fait that faralga 
studanta raally gat ta laiaw Aaarlcaas. Mara atudants than 
•^cpsctad In tha nat nanad graup fait that faralgn studants 
did nat gat ta knaw us. lha chl-squara valua af 7.34 with ana 
dagraa af fraadan was significant at tha .01 laval af canfidanca. 

In tha sacand cantingancy tabla tha ratia shaws that 
fawar studants than axpaetad in tha nanad graup raspandad naga- 
tivaly ta tha quastian, whila nara af thasa studants than ax- 
pactad fait that sana faraign studants da gat ta knaw us and 
Sana da nat. Nara nat nanad studants than axpaetad fait that 
faraign studants da nat gat ta knaw Anaricans; and fawar nat 
nanad studants than axpaetad said that sasia faraign studants 
ta knaw us and athars da nat. The chi-squara valua af 
7.55 axcaadad tha .01 laval a£ canfidanca and tharafara, the 
graups ware accepted as being significantly different. 

Fran an analysis af bath chi- square camparisans in 
Table 110 it was cancluded that the nanad studants ware nara 
inclined ta faal that the faraign studants da gat ta knaw 
Anaricans and tha nat nanad studants ware nara inclined ta 
faal that they da nat gat ta knaw us. 

c. A succeeding quastian was asked In the interview 
in ardar ta elicit tha Anarican students' raactians ta faraign 
students' attitudes taward Anaricans. Tha raspansas ta tha 
^'^**^^**^» **What da faraign studants think af us?", wars graupad 
i*^ta five nain catagarias and tha raspansas are shewn in 
Tabla 111. 
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lABLB 7i.ll. DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE RESPONSES OF THE ST&DENTS 
IN THE NAMD AND NOT NAMED POPULATIONS ON THE QUESTION. 
**WHAT DO FOREION STUDENTS THINK OF US (AMERICANS)?" 



Raepanaa 


Nanad 

Obaarvad Expactad 


Nat nanad 
Obaarvad Expactad 


Lika 


66 


60.224 


116 


121.776 


Indiffarant 


5 


7.280 


17 


14.720 


Dialika 


5 


10.258 


26 


20o742 


Sana lika and 










aana dialika 


47 


42.355 


SI 


85 o 645 


Da nat lat ua 










knaw 


13 


15.883 


35 


32.117 


Tatal 


136 


136 


275 


275 


Dagraaa af fraadan 




4 






Chi-aquara 




7. 


466* 





*N#t ilgiiificamt at tha .05 laval af canfidamca. 



Tabla III ahawa that tha abaervad fraquanciaa wara 
graatar tham axpactad far tha iianad graup in tha "lika" and 
"aawa Ilka/aana dialika" catagariaa, but thay wara laaa than 
axpactad in tha "indiffarant "dialika," and "Da nat lat ua 
knaw" catag0riaa. In tha nat nanad graup tha abaarvad fra- 
quanciaa wara laaa than axpactad in tha "lika" and "aana lika/ 
aa«a dialika" catagariaa, and nara than axpactad in tha "indif- 
farant," "dialika," and "Da nat lat ua knaw" catagariaa. Thaaa 
diffarancaa batwaan tha naaad and nat nanad graupa night hava 
indicatad that tha atudanta in tha nanad graup parcaivad a nara 
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£av»rabl« raacstlan fran the feralgm atudents than the atudenta 
In the net naned greup did, but rtfeiral te the chi- square 
table ef values revealed that the chi-square value e£ 7.466 
with £eur degrees e£ £reeden did net reach the .05 level e£ 
cen£idence. Thus, it was cencluded that there were ne dl£- 
ferences between the twe greups en their perceptiens e£ 

£ereign students' attitudes teward Anericans. 

Su—ary e£ Aawrican students* perceptiens e£ £ereign 
jt^e’^ts , An analysis ef the three questiens cencerning 
Anerican students' perceptions e£ £ereign students shewed 
signi£ leant di££erences between the naned and net naned pepu- 
latiens en twe e£ these questiens. The questiens which re- 
£lected signi£ leant di££erences were: 

1. Hew weuld yeu say they (£ereign students) di££er 

nest £ren Anerican students? 

2. De yeu think £ereign students really get te knew 

us (Anericans)? 

The questien which did net shew signliicant di££erences was: 

1. What de £ereign students think e£ us (Anericans)? 

The naned students saw the £ereign students as being 
nere cultural and nere seciable, but less intellectual than 
Anerican atudents; and they were inclined te £eel that £erelgn 
students really did get te knew Anericans. 

Students in the net naned greup indicated that £ereign 
atudents were less cultural and less seciable, but nere intel- 
lectual than Anerican students. Alse, these students £e It' that 
£ereign students did net really get te knew Anericans. 
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3. One inpertent ebjective ef this investigatien ^as 
te deteraime in what ways, if any, the Anerican students had 
been affected by their asseciatien with fereigm students, it 
was believed that the influence ef the fereign students en the 
^**^^®** students weuld nanifest itself in three areas ef the 
students' lives. These three areas were their interests, at- 
titudes, and their future plans. Therefere, in erder te neasure 
the extent ef the fereign students' influence, ene questien en 
each ef these areas was included in the persenal interviews. 

The first questien asked in regard te the influence ef 
the fereign students was, "Have yeu develeped any new interests?" 
In answer te this questien there were 262 respenses fren the 
students in the naned greup and 396 respenses fren the students 
in the net named greup » The respenses were categerized inte 
five majer categeries and ene general categery ef "ether." 

The chi-square cenparisen between the twe greups ef student a 
en the respenses is shewn in Table 112. 
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TABLE II2. DIFFERBNGBS BETWEEN THE RESPONSES OF THE STUDENTS 
IN THE NAMED ANDT NOT NAMED POPUIATIONS ON THE QUESTION, *«HAVB 
TOir DEVELOPED ANY NEW INTERESTS?" 



Imtaraata 


Hamad - 

Obaarvad Expaetad 


Nat mamad 

Obaarvad Expaetad 

J * 1 ■ ' 


Lamguagaa amd 

gaagraphy 


29 


35.040 


59 


St-.. . 

52.960 


Cultura 


46 


48.179 


.75 


72.821 


Braadamad gamarally 


82 


81.626 


123 


123.374 


Faraigm affaira 


26 


27.076 


42 


40.924 


Gavarmmamt amd 

palitica 


46 


36.234 


45 


54.766 


Othar 


33 


33.845 


52 


51.155 

« 


Tatal 


262. 


** 262 


396 


396 


Dagraaa a£ fraadam 




5 






Chi-aquara 




6 


.376* 


» 



*N«t •IgNlficaAt at 05 lava I •£ eaufidaiiea. 



Tabla 112 ahawa that Mtra atudaata than axpactad in tha 
aa«ad graup galaad mair iataraata Im gavarMnaat and palitlea aa 
a raault a£ kmawlag £aralgn atudaata, but mat. aa Kamv ao ax- 
paetad galmad amjr maw imtaraat im lamguagaa amd gaagn^phjr* 

Tha raapamaaa a£ tha atudamta Im tha mat maiiad graup imdiea- 
tad that mara atudamta tham axpactad gaimad maw Imtaraata Im^ 
lamguagaa amd gaagr|iphy, but fawar atudamta tham axpactad 
galmad amy maw imtaraata im gavammamt amd palitica. Thara waa 
vary littla divargamca batwaam tha abaarvad amd axpactad^ 
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frequeKciea !■ the categarics af cultura, braadanad gaaarally, 
faraiga affaira, aad "athar." Tha chi-dquara value af 6.376 
with five dagreaa af freedan waa net large eaeugh ta reach the 
•05 level af cenfidenca, and it waa caneluded that there waa 
na aignificaut difference between the twa graupa in their deval- 

apnent af new intaraata aa a reault af their friendahipa with 
fareign atudenta. 

Far the aecand queatian cenceming the influence af the 
fareign atudenta aa the Anerican atudenta, the atudenta were 
naked, **Ha8 knewing fareign atudenta changed yeur attitudea 
an any queatian at hane ar abread?" Table 113 ahawa that there 
were 169 reapanaes fren atudenta in the naned graup and 247 rea- 

panaea fren the atudenta in the net naaied graup in reply te 
this questisn. 
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^ OP THE STUDEHTS 

"HAS KNOWISG POKBIM g^g-£?^ ”^^^0» S ON THE 
OOESTfOH at EO® Oft ®*MBED TOdr AIKTODES ANY 

t • . ■:» 




R««p«aa« 



R«c« and r^liglaa 
Faraigaars 



Naaad . 

Expact ad 



^ Nat aanad 
Obaarvad Expactad 



Imtaraatlaaal 

affairs 

Ualtad Stataa 
valuaa 

Othar' 

Tatal 

Oagraaa af fraadan 
Chl-aquara 



8 


8.938 


14 


13.063 


61 


65.813 


lOl 


96.188- 


54 


46.719 


61 


68.281 


17 


17.875 


27 


26.125 


29 


29.656 


44 


43.344 


Uf 


169 


247 


247 ' 



4 

2.766* 



"N*t •IgNiflc.t at th« .Ob 1.V.1 ,f c#itfi«i„c.: 

* \ 

A. ...« u x.bl. 113 th.r. 1. iittl. b.tw.n 

. .b..rvd fr.<p«.ci.. f.r th. ««.d 

v.l«....A.<l "•th.r." Th. £r.<,«,«,i.. 1... 

hawavar, la tha **faraigaara»» eatagary aad mmr^m «.k 

far »»latai^gtlaaal affairs.- Studaata ia tha aai. 

A w ‘>^?waata la tha aat aanad graup 

■dieatad abaarvad fraquaaeiaa sraatav 

M 64.as graatar thaa axpactad ia all 

catagariaa axcapt ia tha cataffam* w ... 

-h*-.. U . *' " «• e«t«g.rp *f "l«t.«utl.Ml. 

which had aa cbaarvad fraquaaor th«. , 

raqucaep that ima laaa thaa axpactad. 

I* apita af thaaa diffaraaea* 

caa tha ehi*aquara valua af 2.766 



o 
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with £«ur d«gr««« •£ fracdra fail.d t« reach tha .05 level a£ 
emmftdmmem asd it vaa eaacludad that thara war# diffaraacaa 
batwaam tha twa graopa im taraa a£ attltuda chaagaa. 

Itt raapamaa ta tha queatiam, »*Hava yau changad amy a£ 
yaur plama £ar tha £utura?'* 86 aaaad atudamta amd 141 aat maiiad 
atudomta iadieatad tamtatlya chaagaa. Tabla 114 ahawa tha eata 
gar la a aad raapamsaa £ar tha atudamta* chamgaa Im £ittura plama. 



. piKPERENCES BETWEEN THE RESPWSES OF STUDENTS IM 
named POPULATIONS ON THE QUESTION **HAVE 
YOU CHANGED ANT OF TOUR PIANS FOR THE FUTURE?** * 



Raapamaa 


Nanad 

Obaarvad Expactad 


1 ' r 

Nat rnanad 

Obaarvad Expactad 


Traval 


48 


53.797 


94 


88.203 


Cauraaa and 
languagaa 


14 


9.850 


12 


16.150 


Taeatiama 


12 


10.987 


17 


18.013 — 


Paaca Carp amd 

**athar** 


12 


11.366 


18 


18.634 

• - a . « 



Tatal 86 

Degraaa a£ fraadam 
Chl-aqoara 



86 



141 141 

3 

4.027* 
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ah#w« that fawar atudants in tha nanad graup 
than axpactad had changad plana far futura travaling; but nara 
atudanta than axpactad had changad plana cancarnlng cauraaa 
and languagaa, vacatlana, and tha Paaca Carp and **athar.»» 

With thraa dagraaa af fraadan tha chl-aquara valua af 4.027 
failad ta ranch tha .05 laval aft canfldanca. Thua, it aaa 
cancludad that thara wara na aignificant diffarancaa batwaan 
tha twa graupa in ragarda ta thair changad plana far tha futura. 

Sunnary af tha axtant and influanca af faraign atudanta 
an Anarican atudanta. An analyala af tha thraa pracaadlng 
tablaa ahWad that thara ware na aignificant diffarancaa ba- 
twaan tha nanad and nat nanad papulatlana an any af tha quaa- 

P®^^®ii®ing‘ ta the* influanca af faraign atudanta an Anarl— 
can atudanta. Tha fact that nat ana quaatlan alicltad aigni- 
ficant diffarant raapanaaa batwaan tha graupa aaanad tn indl- 
cata that tha influence af tha faraign atudanta waa na :graatar 
an thair claaa frianda than it waa an atudanta wha thayaaaacl- 
atad with in claaaaa and in tha raaldanca halla. 

4. It waa ballavad that aana Anarican atudenta night 
be influenced by tha attitudaa af athar Anaricana taward far- 
aign atudanta. 

n. Tharafara, in ardar ta datamlna tha influanca afr 
pear graup praaaura, tha fallawlng quaatlan waa aakad, 'Haw 

Anaricana raact ta Anarican atudanta aaaaciating with 
faraign atudanta?'* in anawar ta thia quaatlan, naat atudanta 
in bath graupa raapanilad with rafaranca ta haw thay thaught 
athar Anaricana fait abaut frlandahipa in ganaral, and abaut 



